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BETWEEN ISSUES 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, we made a slip in this column which 
has caused us considerable embarrassment. Discussing our 
Christmas Gift Offer (see pages 16-17), we said that “both 
old and new subscribers” were eligible to take advantage 
of it. What we meant was that both old and new subscribers 
could receive the special book premiums by entering gift 
subscriptions for their friends. Seems clear? Well, it wasn’t. 
A number of hardy souls decided that we were giving the 
books to anyone who entered a subscription for anybody; 
as old subscribers, they figured that this was the time to 
renew—and thereby receive the book premium themselves. 
Sorry, but this is not what we had in mind. 

As you can probably guess from the newness and price 
of our free book premiums (Individualism Reconsidered is 
$6. American Demagogues is $5), we are running this 
Christmas Gift Offer at a loss. Because our renewal rate 
is one of the highest in the country, we are taking this loss 
in an attempt to gain new readers; past experience makes 
us confident that the overwhelming majority of them will 
renew their subscriptions and thus eventually make up the 
deficit. Even apart from financial considerations, we are 
passionately interested in new readers out of editorial 
concern; their reactions keep the atmosphere from becom- 
ing stagnant. For this reason, we can—and do—try every- 
thing in our power to attract new readers. 

At the same time, we recognize the wonderful support 
given us by our old-timers who, time and again, have re- 
sponded with their hearts and their pocketbooks when we 
were threatened with extinction. And it was in an effort 
to reward these old readers, as well as gain new ones, that 
we conceived these Christmas Gift Offers three years ago. 
We wanted our old readers to get something for helping us; 
now they could receive not only the satisfaction of intro- 


the NOW 


ducing a friend to THe New Leaper but the more tangible 
compensation of a provocative new book. Not only could we 
be confident that the financial loss in the new subscription 
would eventually be made up, but we were giving our old 
readers a real reward for their enduring faith. 

These fundamental emotions made us squirm when a 
number of old subscribers began asking for the book pre. 
mium in conjunction with their own renewals. To permit 
this on a regular basis would mean that we were giving the 
magazine away; this would put us out of business within 
six months. (As it is, our 15-cents-a-copy, $5-a-year rates 
are more than 30 per cent below those of any publication 
of comparable costs, with or without substantial advertising 
revenue; sentiment, not practicality, has prevented us from 
raising the price during the last five years, as have so mam 
other magazines.) 

Nevertheless, we do recognize that our own editorial 
vagueness was at fault, and we believe in standing behind 
our own errors. Therefore, we are sending out premiums 
to those old readers whom we have unjustly confused thus 
far; their good will is more important to us than a few 
dollars. But we cannot honor any such requests in the 
future; renewal orders postmarked later than November 25 
will be handled in the usual manner. If you are an old 
subscriber and want /ndividualism Reconsidered or Ameri 
can Demagogues, the only way to get it is to provide a gift 
subscription for a friend; gift subscriptions for two friends 
will get you both books. Any way you slice it, this is a $10 
or $11 value for $5; we’re awfully sorry, old-timers, but 
that’s the best we can do. 

Note to Apvertisers: Advertising for the December 13 
Christmas Book Number will be closed on Thursday, De 
cember 2. 
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U.S. science and 
industry are still 


concentrating in a few 


key areas—making them 


even more vulnerable 


afety 





from 


Atomic Attack 


By Richard Bolling and Lewis Anthony Dexter 


MERICAN military defense policy 
a... be thought of as a chair 
with two legs which reach the 
gound, a third which is viciously 
foreshortened, and a fourth which is 
amere stub. This article deals with 
the fourth leg—safety against attack, 
ways and means of making it less 
eective for an enemy to attack with 
A-bombs and H-bombs. Since the sig- 
nificance of this fourth leg lies in 
its relationship to the other three, 
let us first identify them. 

The first leg may be seen as rep- 
resenting hardware, the weapons of 
“massive retaliation.” Obviously, 
without such weapons we would be 
naked in a world of power politics; 
but, it should be emphasized, the 
very notion of “retaliation” presup- 
poses that the enemy first attacks us. 

The second leg stands for the mili- 
lary aspects of defense—radar 
screens, continental air defense and 
the rest, which may permit us to 
detect and knock out some attacking 
enemy bombers. However, the situa- 
tion here seems to be still generally 
the same as when the late General 
Hoyt Vandenberg, then Air Chief of 


es 


Staff, wrote: “Should war come, we 
can be expected to destroy no more 
than 30 per cent of the planes making 
an attack in strength on the United 
States before their bombing missions 
are accomplished.” (Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, February 19, 1951) In 
other words, this system of conti- 
nental defense presupposes an attack 
—and an attack which will be suc- 
cessful in damaging and _ perhaps 
ruining many of our big cities. 

The third, foreshortened leg 
stands for immediate pre- and post- 
attack civilian defense. Civilian de- 
fense concentrates on mass evacua- 
tion before an attack, putting out 
fires, rebuilding telephone lines, res- 
cuing the wounded, etc. All these 
things presuppose that the enemy 
successfully completes a most un- 
pleasant attack—or at least threatens 
to do so. An effective program of 
civilian defense could mean the dif- 
ference between a rapid resumption 
of military production and public 
services in many areas and a situa- 
tion so catastrophic that we could not 
continue fighting. Consequently, one 
of our pressing needs at present is 
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to rescue the Federal Civil Defense 
program from the no-man’s land of 
buck-passing to which an unrealistic 
notion of states’ rights has con- 
demned it. 

But the fourth leg—safety from at- 
tack—still remains to be considered. 
A group of scientists and scholars 
over the last eight years have pointed 
out that the basic reason why we 
must fear the atomic bomb is that we 
are all bunched up together like 
lambs in a slaughterhouse. The sixty- 
seven critical target areas contain 
most of our productive resources— 
including defense factories and a lot 
of skilled people. We must, these 
scholars have pointed out, spread 
out, or, in the event of war, we shall 
surely perish, individually and per- 
haps nationally. 

For instance, an editorial in the 
September 1951 Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists said: “Dispersal is 
the only measure which could make 
an atomic ‘super-Pearl Harbor’ im- 
possible. . . . The most exhaustive 
preparations for [civilian defense], 
while they can promise a consider- 
able reduction in the number of cas- 
ualties, could do little to protect the 
production facilities of an attacked 
city—facilities whose incapacitation 
is likely to be the prime aim of 
the attack.” 

The reasons why this is so have 
been cogently, patiently, carefully, 
scientifically and persuasively pre- 
sented in a series of publications, the 
most notable of which is probably 
Project East River, Part V (pub- 
lished by Associated Universities, 
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ATOMIC ATTACK 
New York, 1952). This report should 


have set off wide discussion, but in 
fact it has been almost completely 
ignored; as of July 1951, neither 
Harvard nor MIT even had library + 
copies. 

These arguments 
careful, scientific and persuasive to 
those who read them. But they were 
and are largely, though not entirely, 
ineffective; the national industrial- 
dispersion policy, announced by the 
President in the summer of 1951, 
has never been broadly implemented, 
and by and large, since then, target 
cities have kept on growing faster 
than the rest of the country. For 


CONTINUED 


were cogent, 


example, there is every reason to 
suppose that about 30 per cent of all 
investment in plants in metropolitan 
areas during the last three years has 
been in the central target areas. (The 
city manager of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts was quoted in July 1954 as 
urging that Cambridge, which is 
right in the heart of a high-priority 
area, start to build skyscrapers. ) 

It is only fair to say that the use 
of certificates of necessity sometimes 
has encouraged new construction out- 
side rather than inside target areas. 
But what has been done has been 
only a drop in the bucket compared 
with what could be done. 

To be sure, a number of commu- 
nities, under some prodding from 
Federal authorities, have formed 
industrial-dispersion committees. The 
chairman of the New Haven com- 
mittee said in the spring of 1954: 
“Industrial dispersion is not accepted 
as practical. Most people recognize 
the sense of it. . . but don’t want to 
face up to its implications.” In San 
Diego, the assistant city manager 
says: “There have been no cases of 
[industrial dispersion] in the last 
two years.” A member of the indus- 
trial-dispersion committee in a New 
England area says: “As a matter of 
fact, there is a conflict between the 
idea of industrial dispersion from a 
defense and security point of view 
and the attitudes of our local civil 
organizations with respect to hold- 
ing industry within . . . the city.” 


Dudley Harmon of Boston says: 
“Our committee [on industrial dis- 
persion] seems destined for complete 
inactivity.” 

Basically, the Federal Government 
has merely given undramatically pre- 
sented advice on industrial disper- 
sion and on some means of making 
cities less attractive targets. It has 
then chiefly left things up to the 
individual manufacturer, institution 
or worker. This is what Senator Nor- 
ris used to call the “lazy fairy” no- 
tion of government run mad. 

It is about as sensible as it would 
be for the Federal Government to 
proclaim that in order to defend our- 
selves we need battleships, tanks, air- 
planes, guns, uniforms, trained ofh- 
cers, etc., and then to leave it up to 
the manufacturers or the cities to 
produce them. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment wants weapons or officers, it 
has to supply incentives for produc- 
ing or training them: otherwise, 
since what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, we would all be 
left defenseless. Similarly, if we want 
safety, we have to provide incentives 
for those who can secure it. 

A co-author of this article, Repre- 
sentative Bolling, has introduced a 
resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which is directed toward 
finding out how we can most effec- 
tively and inexpensively purchase 
safety by using space. Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey (D.-Minn.) 


duced a similar resolution 


intro- 
in the 
Senate last July and, in his remarks 
explaining the meaning of the reso- 
lution, discussed the possible estab- 
lishment of an Urban Decentraliza- 
tion Authority. Like any proposal 
for a legislative investigation, the 
Bolling proposal is not altogether 
new and has numerous ancestors and 
antecedents. But it goes well beyond 
any previous proposal in that it as- 
sumes that it is and should be 
policy to use all the 
economic powers of the Federal Gov- 


national 


to encourage industrial 

dispersion wherever such use will 

increase the safety of the country. 
How can and should this be done? 


ernment 


At present, nobody 
clearly; and, consequently, the gist 
of the Bolling proposal is the estab. 
lishment of a Joint Committee on 
the Economics of Atomic Defense, 
which would “conduct a_ special 
study of the ways in which existing 
and proposed Federal economic pov. 


knows very 


ers and programs can make their 
greatest contribution to defense 
against modern atomic attack.” 
The resolution declares that “it js 
the purpose of this resolution to 
bring before the Congress and the 
American people the best judgments 
of scientists, lay leaders and Con. 
gressional experts on the effect of the 
H-bomb or its successors on existing 
concentrations of population and in- 
dustry; the possibilities for defense 
measures within those areas: the 
degree to which industrial dispersion 
and urban decentralization can be 
expected to reduce the dangers of 
present-day atomic warfare: _ the 
length of time and the scale of action 
necessary to arrange for dispersion 
and relocation of population and in- 
dustry now in target areas: and the 
ways in which the Federal Gover- 
ment in cooperation with state and 
local governments can, within our 
free-enterprise system, contribute to 
such dispersal or relocation policies 
through its credit and 
fiscal policies and through purchases 
and construction, aids to education. 
health and welfare, the regulation of 
transportation, and other programs 
or policies affecting the pattern of 
the nation’s economic development.” 
Congress has, of course, adjourned 
since the Bolling and Humphrey 
resolutions were introduced, but they 


monetary, 


will be reintroduced next year. 

We hope that investigation and 
analysis by such a committee will 
lead to the invention of better ways 
of making us safer from attack than 
anything we now propose. Indeed. 
one of the biggest arguments for such 
a committee is simply that it ms 
focus attention and discussion on the 
question: How can we best preseré 
our lives and our civilization agai 
atomic attack? 
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MANHATTAN: THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD 


But, in any case, the first, obvious 
task of such an investigation would 
be to find out how and where the 
H-bomb and other developments of 
the last three years affect the con- 
clusions of Project East River about 
how far we must spread out to be 
safe, This, in itself, is a question on 
which we must rely upon scientific 
judgment; but it seems probable that 
the area of great danger is consid- 
erably smaller than most people (or 
Chambers of Commerce) now fear. 
If so, this is of considerable impor- 
lance; it means that industries can 
remain at their present locations. 

However, whatever the facts are, 
they should be established, and the 
frst function of the committee will 
be to summarize and interpret them 
%0 that the people can understand 
what decisions must be inade. 

Having done this, we are inclined 
to believe that the committee will 
decide to explore and make recom- 
mendations on the following points: 

1. New building: The major tar- 
get cities add new building each year 
Which altogether is the equivalent of 
four Bostons. That is. we make the 
larget cities more attractive to attack 
~and less safe to live in—by some- 
thing like this amount. 

Through mortgage _ insurance, 
ousing loans and taxes, the Federal 
overnment can influence who builds 
What Where. It could shut off new 
uilding almost entirely in obvious 
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target areas by refusing to give the 
same tax and loan considerations to 
building there as elsewhere. If a firm 
knows that it can deduct all expenses 
from gross—from the top—if it 
builds in Brunswick, Maryland, for 
instance, but not if it builds in Balti- 
more, it is likely to build in Bruns- 
wick; if, at the same time, Federal 
loan and mortgage policy makes it 
less profitable to build new houses or 
new department stores in Baltimore 
than in Brunswick, new buildings of 
this sort will take place in Brunswick 
and not in Baltimore. 

So stated, the problem seems sim- 
ple. But it isn’t. Only a few firms 
should be encouraged to build in 
Brunswick; otherwise, Brunswick it- 
self would become a new target area! 
And under what circumstances does 
an addition to plant get counted as 
new building? Who shall make the 
decision on such knotty points as 
this: Radcliffe College builds a new 
Center for Graduate Students: is it 
new building? And what if a manu- 
facturer puts a new wing on a plant? 
And in order to avoid fire storms, if 
for no other reason, slum clearance 
in target cities is still highly desir- 
able; how can it be encouraged if 
new housing is not to be built in its 
place and the land is to be turned 
(as for safety it should be) into 
parks? 

2. Vital products and services: 
Many basic national products and 
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ENCOURAGE DISPERSION WHEREVER IT WILL INCREASE SAFETY 


services are manufactured or devel- 
oped entirely in target cities. In some 
cases, if the target cities were to be 
destroyed the goods and _ services 
could not be obtained elsewhere. 
Probably many essential parts of 
vital weapons are now produced ex- 
clusively in target cities; if several 
of these cities were knocked out, our 
capacity to retaliate would be much 
reduced or destroyed altogether. 
Conversely, then, our capacity to 
retaliate would be increased by some 
measure of dispersion. 

At present, the purchasing agents 
for the Defense Department do not 
systematically take the contractor’s 
safety from attack into account in 
placing contracts. Congress should 
make it unmistakably clear that they 
should do so. But, here again, the 
problem is complicated. Some order 
of priority needs to be set up. It 
matters relatively little if a contrac- 
tor engaged in making uniform but- 
tons is bombed out; some substitute 
can doubtless be found, and in all 
probability other button manufactur- 
ers in smaller cities can, at need, re- 
place the defunct button king. 

But, on the other hand, along the 
Charles River in Boston and Cam- 
bridge there is a terrifying concen- 
tration of scientific research, most of 
it defense-oriented, all of it with 
defense implications. And it is right 
at the center of a target area. Yet, 
the Defense Department has kept on 
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ATOMIC ATTACK CONTINUED 


placing contracts with MIT, Harvard 
and adjacent institutions; in most 
cases, new contracts have led to an 
even greater concentration of re- 
search talent in the field under study 
by bringing more specialists to Cam- 
bridge. But, in most instances, with 
some effort and perhaps at a slightly 
greater cost, it would have been pos- 
sible to place the contracts at insti- 
tutions like Cornell, the University of 
Missouri, the University of New 
Hampshire, or the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tennessee. 

3. Governmental operations: The 
Government itself is a prime of- 
fender in making life unsafe for 
everybody. The Federal Civilian De- 
fense Administrator has often de- 
clared that he thinks Washington is 
the Number 1 target for any enemy. 
Yet, only one Federal agency, the 
Federal Civilian Defense Administra- 
tion itself, has actually arranged to 
move in order to meet the atomic 


threat. 


The National Security Resources 
Board proposed plans, which were 
approved by President Truman, for 
dispersing essential governmental 
bodies into units so scattered that an 
A-bomb attack would use too much 
of the enemy’s power to be worth- 
while. This proposal, which seems the 
most obvious common sense, has run 
up against a stone wall of indiffer- 
ence and hostility. Common sense, 
similarly, would suggest dispersing 
Federal agencies out of metropolitan 
New York and San Francisco. 

4. Inducements and compensa- 
tions: A basic reason why the Fed- 
eral Government has been unable to 
persuade itself to seek safety, so to 
speak, is the unwillingness of its 
employes to move. Indeed, at pres- 
ent writing it appears probable that 
a substantial number of Federal 
Civil Defense Administration em- 
ployes will refuse to move to Battle 
Creek and will transfer or resign. 
They own houses, their children go 
to school in Washington, a wife or 
husband works in Washington and 
cannot find employment in Battle 
Creek, they like the metropolitan at- 


mosphere of Washington, and so on. 
All this proves, of course, that it 
is awfully hard to persuade a man 
who lives on a volcano to get off it 
—“tomorrow never comes.” So, no 
doubt, the elegant Romans of Brit- 
ain in 390 AD would have disre- 
garded any warning that they had 
better get out while the getting was 
good; ten to fifteen years later, most 
of them had been killed off or en- 
slaved by the barbarian invaders. 
Such historical parallels are un- 
likely to be convincing without the 
provision of concrete inducements. 
These the Federal Government can 
offer, if it will, to its employes in 
large measure. For instance, the 
Government could—and_ perhaps 
should—assume carrying charges on 
houses which are vacated and can- 
not be sold as a result of its requir- 
ing employes to move. In instances 
where employes suffer a loss because, 
for instance, a wife has to give up 
a job, a very substantial non-taxable 
cost-of-moving bonus should be pro- 
vided; and, furthermore, the United 
States Employment Service or some 
similar agency should provide special 
aid and help in getting new jobs for 
displaced wives. The Government 
cannot exactly transfer Maryland 
schools to Battle Creek, but there 
should be legislation permitting it to 
give aid to Battle Creek schools as 
“Federally-impacted” areas immedi- 
ately, before the move takes place. 
The biggest obstacle to getting 
people to move out of cities is that 
they will miss some service that they 
are accustomed to. In some cases, 
for instance, there might be consid- 
erable movement to a town without 
obstetricians. In such cases, induce- 
ments should probably be provided 
for specialists to move into the area. 
A parallel has already been provided 
by loan programs for Gls entering 
business, and no doubt such legisla- 
tion could be adapted to help those 
establishing new businesses or pro- 
fessional services in towns showing 
a population increase because of 
spreading out from the cities. 
5. Transportation. This problem 


of services could also be tackled by 
improving our transportation 4. 
rangements between smaller towns, 
At present, roads, railroads and bus 
schedules spread out from the big 
city like spokes from the hub of 
wheel. This means that people who 
want any sort of service—use of a 
big library, beauty treatment, medi. 
cal care from a specialist, a chance 
to see The Pajama Game—have to 
go into the city. Consequently, the 
daytime population of cities is need. 
lessly large, and anybody who live 
outside the city is at a disadvantage, 
But if there were easy rapid transit 
between the smaller suburbs and out 
lying districts—that is, from spoke 
to spoke, rather than through the 
hub—the difficulties involved in get. 
ting people to move out would be 
reduced. In some instances, all the 
Government would need to do woul 
be to provide subsidies to the bus 
companies for more frequent bus 
trips. In other cases, it would need 
to stimulate—financially—the build. 
ing of roads or bridges, or the de 
velopment of ferry services. 

There are, no doubt, dozens of 
other ways in which people could be 
persuaded to seek safety by spread: 
ing out. Very likely, many of thee 
ways—if adopted—would be equal 
effective. The actual problems art: 
(1) What proposals would be adopt 
ed with the least resistance and re 
sentment? (2) What proposals per 
mit the most economical and efle: 
tive administration? Discussion any: 
where, but particularly before 4 
Congressional committee, will throv 
a good deal of light on what wil 
be accepted most readily and some 
on the problems and difficulties 
administration. 

But public discussion of this sof 
can have even greater value. It might 
dispel the deadly lethargy of hopt 
lessness about the possibility of ¢ 
fective defense against H-bomb # 
tack. It might then reveal alter 
tive methods of defense among whic! 
an informed choice could be matt 
And this could have consequent 
far beyond the military field. 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


FRUSTRATIONS OF 
AMERICAN POWER 


Our failure to save Indo-China and the collapse of EDC have seriously undermined 


the myth of American omnipotence, and thus may make the future easier to bear 


WO RECENT EXPERIENCES in our foreign relations 
ae to have a wholesome influence on a very pow- 
erful nation which naturally finds it difficult to adjust to 
frustrations in the day of its seeming omnipotence. Since 
our greater power displays itself in a much larger realm 
of purposes and cross-purposes than did our smaller 
power in a previous century, we must accustom ourselves 
to frustration and accommodate ourselves to the im- 


 potence of our alleged omnipotence. 


The first experience was Indo-China. We had sworn 


F that we would not deliver another person to Communist 


tyranny, The French were holding the Communists at bay 
in Indo-China. But their tardiness in giving the Indo- 


Chinese states national independence robbed their cause 


of the moral content required for success. No amount of 


_ military power could compensate for this moral deficiency 
in our cause. Committed as we were to the proposition 
| that we would not yield anywhere to Communist forces, 
the Administration seemed to play for a while with the 
| idea of giving air aid to the French in Indo-China, The 
)same Vice President Nixon who campaigned so airily 
| last month on the proposition that “the difference between 
the foreign policy of the Truman and the Eisenhower 
1 throx | Administrations is that Truman got us into wars and 
Eisenhower got us out of them”—this same Nixon sug- 
| sested to a society of newspaper editors that we would 
have to hold Southeast Asia even at the expense of greater 
military commitments. The public reaction to that speech, 
)ind the reaction of the Democrats in Congress to the 


“uggestion of giving the President a free hand in using 
‘lr power in Indo-China, prevented our further invoive- 
ment in this war. The result was that the French had to 
‘ome to terms with the Communists. Vietnam was par- 
litioned, and the prospects are that the Communists may 
ultimately gain most of it. 

is result is very disappointing to us and to the whole 
free world, though it did not involve the complete débAcle 
mn strategy which was hinted before the event. We can 
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regret the defeat of our strategy, but most astute observers 
would agree that even this dismal result is better than 
our involvement in another Asian war. There are limits 
to the efficacy of military power—and therefore to the 
help we can render in situations in which moral, political 
and economic deficiencies may invite defeat. The addition 
of military might to the resources of a cause which has 
moral deficiencies may accentuate those deficiencies rather 
than overcome them. This lesson in the limits of our 
power is particularly relevant to the situation in Asia, 
where for a long while to come the free world is in contest 
with Communism, and where a decaying feudal economy, 
resentment against past colonialism and a nascent nation- 
alist movement are exploited by Communism to our dis- 
advantage. We have some ultimate resources to set against 
these disadvantages. But we cannot apply them without 
temporary frustrations, and we cannot overcome the frus- 
trations by the mere exercise of military might. 

France is at the core of the second great frustration 
which we have suffered and which we must learn to bear. 
France originally presented us with what seemed to be a 
creative solution of the age-old problem of Franco-German 
animosity: a common defense establishment in the “Euro- 
pean Defense Community.” The plan appealed to every 
idealistic sentiment. It was France’s first venture in 
transcending its own sovereignty. Both the Truman and 
Eisenhower Administrations invested all the capital of 
our prestige in the plan. 

But it soon became apparent that Europe, particularly 
France, was very reluctant to adopt it. Both France and 
Italy were very tardy in bringing EDC to a vote in 
Parliament. We periodically lectured France on her duties 
and threatened her with an “agonizing reappraisal” of 
our policy of aid if she disappointed us. But these warn- 
ings only served to heighten the anti-American animus in 
France. Our power and prestige were limited in guiding 
the policy of an allied nation. Our frustration was obvious. 

The simple fact was that the EDC plan had two defects. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACS 
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FRUSTRATIONS coxssvre 


The first was that it demanded the explicit abridgement 
or disavowal of sovereignty by the member nations. Ger- 
many was ready for this, because the plan was part of a 
policy of restoring her sovereignty, The smaller nations 
were also ready to renounce their sovereignty in the 


defense community. France alone of the great nations was 
asked to make a sacrifice without corresponding gains— 
hence the stubborn French resistance. 

The second defect was that the plan demanded of 
France an intimate partnership with an ancient foe, 
Germany, and threatened to isolate her from a hereditary 
friend, Great Britain. It was too much to ask of a country. 
Fortunately, in this instance British statecraft overcame 
the mistakes of our policy, after Mendés-France had 
clearly proved that the French would not support EDC. 
The success of the London Conference was due chiefly 
to the sagacity of Churchill and Eden, who elaborated a 
plan for extending the Brussels Treaty and North Atlantic 
defense arrangements so that Germany could be rearmed 
within that context. Eden not only “sold” the plan to the 
Continental nations but made an indispensable contribu- 
tion to its attractiveness by reversing the traditional 
British military policy and promising to maintain British 
troops on the Continent as long as the majority of the 
Western Europeans desired. 

In this case, an original frustration was the preliminary 
to a larger success in establishing the unity of Europe. 
It proved that “there is more than one way to skin a 
cat,” and that if we face frustration it is well not to 
persist dogmatically but to seek other ways, more accept- 
able to our allies. 

The two frustrations, Indo-China and EDC, were thus 
of entirely different types. The one led quickly to a larger 
success. The other has deeper implications; we will not 
know for a long time how costly the setback in Indo-China 
may have been to our cause. 

We may suffer frustrations of both kinds in the future, 





STARTING FROM SCRATCH 


The size of scratch pad which Mr. Dulles has been accustomed 
to making his doodles on has been discontinued by the General 
Service Administration—News item. 


To change the size and shape of doodle 
May well affect the pensive noodle, 

Since, though they’re not precisely matched, 
The brain and doodle are attached. 


And so it is the new-sized pad 

May cause confusion, drive one mad, 
And lead (at least the early phase’ll) 
To agonizing reappraisal. 


—Richard Armour 





















NDO-CHINA ACTION: A LIMIT TO MILITARY POWER 





because the field in which we operate is very large and 
the forces and factors in it are very complex. An alliance 
of free nations has the same characteristics on the inter 
national level that democracy has on the national level. 
There are dominant forces in a democracy, but no forces 
so dominant as to compel others to do its will. Democracy 
means adjustment to the will and interests of others 
who are linked with us in a community of common 
destiny. No one can have his way completely in a demoe- 
racy. Therefore, the peace of the world, depending as it 
does on the health and strength of the alliance of free 
nations, must ultimately be guaranteed by the patience 
and resourcefulness with which the most powerful nation 
in the alliance meets and, on occasion, circumvents its 
frustrations. 

The Indo-Chinese situation represents a case in which 
frustration must be accepted. This was necessary because 
the only way of averting defeat was by the application 
of military might at the risk of precipitating a general 
Asian war. The EDC situation, on the other hand, offered 
political alternatives which led to success after the 
momentary defeat. In this instance, it was the British 
who exploited these alternatives to snatch victory oul af 
seeming defeat. 

A nation with as much power and responsibility as W¢ 
have must, of course, vigorously exercise its power and 
fulfil its responsibilities. Patience under frustration 
not the only virtue our leadership requires. But it is the 
virtue which it is most difficult for us as a nation to lear, 
both because our power is so great and because we have 


been so unaccustomed to frustration, The road to peat 
is a long and hard one. There are many detours if it 
Our chief danger is that we will not bear the burdens long 
enough to outlast the resourceful foe and that we will be 


sable 


impatient with allies whose trust in us is the indispen 


cement of unity in our grand alliance. 


The New Leader 
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hitish clergyman discusses his fight for African rights 


Interview With 
Michael Scott 


By Mary Francis Harvey 


HEN the Reverend Michael 

Scott first appeared at the 
United Nations in 1947, a dossier 
reportedly circulated by the Union 
of South Africa delegation described 
him as “a reserved, eccentric type of 
man with fanatical views [who] is 
fnancially poor and has no fixed 
abode. He is a member of left-wing 
organizations.” It was also said that 
he sought “personal publicity” and 
had a “police record” back in the 
Union. 

Today, Scott is a familiar figure 
around UN headquarters. where he 
is officially an NGO (Non-Govern- 
mental Organization) representative 
for the International League for the 
Rights of Man. He is 47 years old, 
tall and rather frail, with gray hair 
just matching the color of his nearly 
threadbare suit, which he wears with 
the black bib and white collar of an 
Anglican clergyman. 

The Reverend Scott sits daily in the 
observer’s gallery of Conference 
Room 3, where the General Assem- 
bly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
te meets. Usually, but not always, 
he sits alone. Committee members 
tod hello to him as they come in and 
he nods in return: then he begins 
taking notes. Regularly, when his 


day's observing is done, he proceeds 
Sees 





Mary Francis HARVEY, who covers 
TAY 

the UN for several Eastern news- 

Papers, is on the staff of Print. 
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MICHAEL SCOTT: ADMIRED GANDHI 


to the UN cafeteria upstairs and 
buys a container of tea-with-milk, a 
roll with two pats of butter, and a 
little paper cup of jelly 

He is wary of people, because he 
is in this country on a limited “met- 
ropolitan” visa. Under its terms, he 
may not make speeches or engage 
in any other political activity. “But 
he seems like such a gentle, kindly 
person,” you say to the NGO peo- 
ple who know him, and they will 
reply, “Oh, but he is!” Indeed, it 
is his obvious sincerity that has 
brought some measure of success to 
his dogged campaign on behalf of 
the natives in South and Central 
Africa. These people have learned to 


trust the Reverend Scott, but to the 
Union of South Africa’s apartheid- 
oriented Government his name is 
anathema. 

Born in England, Michael Scott is 
the son of an Anglican priest. He 
lived ten years in South Africa, first 
arriving there in 1926, when he was 
19 years old and suffering from TB. 
For a year, he worked with leprosy 
patients in a mission, and the next 
two years he trained for Holy Or- 
ders in Cape Province. He finished 
training in Chichester, England be- 
fore being sent to India. While with 
missions in Bombay and Calcutta, he 
developed a great admiration for 
Gandhi and satyagraha, the philoso- 
phy underlying passive resistance. 
But when war broke out, he “had 
qualms of conscience” and returned 
to England to enlist in the RAF. 

Invalided out of the RAF, Scott 
returned to South Africa in 1943 
and gave religious instruction to 
mission orphans in Sophiatown, the 
slums of Johannesburg. Native life 
here so shocked him that he founded 
the Campaign for Right and Justice 
and joined the Council for Human 
Rights and the Council for Asiatic 
Rights—apparently the “left-wing or- 
ganizations” referred to above. He 
also appeared once at a London rally 
where singer Paul Robeson was 
present. Shortly after passage of one 
of the first apartheid laws, the Asi- 
atic Land Tenure Act, Scott became 
involved in a passive-resistance dem- 
staged by the Indian- 
origin minority in Capetown. For 
getting knocked down by young 
“hooligan” whites, he spent three 
months in a Durban jail. 

Once out of jail, he investigated 
native living conditions on reserves 
and farms. This caused quite a stir 
in the press and led to his meeting 
with the Herero chief in South West 
Africa—an ex-German colony man- 
dated to the Union Government after 
World War I. After talking with the 
chief, Scott drew up a petition to 
the UN stating the Hereros’ opposi- 
tion to having their territory incor- 
porated into the Union. At Lake Suc- 


onstration 
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SCOTT CONTINUED 


cess in 1947, the Reverend Scott 
challenged the South African Gov- 
ernment’s contention that it had a 
right to bring a once-mandated ter- 
ritory under its rule. Nevertheless, a 
resolution was passed asking South 
Africa to conclude a_trusteeship 
treaty with the UN and submit 
annual reports on the progress of 
natives in South West Africa. 

Scott returned to Africa in 1948, 
but the following year the Hereros 
financed his second trip to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In a 70-minute 
speech before the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, he attacked the arguments pre- 
sented by His Excellency G. P. 
Jooste, currently South African Am- 
bassador to the United States. The 
Council’s decision to refer South 
Africa’s legal claims to the Interna- 
tional Court for an advisory opinion 
represented, in effect, a defeat for 
Jooste. Scott followed through on 
the case at The Hague in 1950—but 
found himself barred by the Union 
Government from returning to South 
Africa. Every year since then, he has 
come to the Assembly session as a 
one-man lobby, insisting that incor- 
poration of South West Africa into 
a South Africa that practiced apart- 
heid would be an injustice felt 
throughout Africa. He now has the 
full support of his church in England. 

Scott wants very much to go back 
to South Africa. “If I’ve done any- 
thing wrong,” he says, “they should 
let me stand trial and defend my- 
self.” 

So far as the UN is concerned, 
Scott says wearily, “It’s no use 
these people going on vear after 
year with resolutions condemning 
South African policy with fine moral 
denunciations. The task of diplo- 
macy is to find practical solutions 
to these problems.” This year, the 
General Assembly, thanks partly to 
Scott’s efforts, will have before it a 
resolution offering South Africa all 
the facilities of the UN’s specialized 
agencies to help surmount its prob- 
lem of housing and feeding the na- 
tives and educating them for even- 
tual self-government. 


A loyal Englishman, Scott is deep- 
ly committed to both Christianity 
and the “constitutional” methods of 
resolving conflicts between whites 
and blacks in Africa. “As I see it,” 
he says, “Britain has really taken the 
lead in the matter of constitutional 
development. As far as granting 
political rights is concerned, Britain 
has gone further than any other 
power.” But he notes that in East 
and Central Africa, where there are 
comparatively small settlements of 
whites and millions of indigenous 
people, “the temptation is strong, 
where there are pressure groups of 
white settlers, to concede too much 
power to them.” 

“The solution,” he says, “is to 
provide a constitution which will en- 
able different peoples to live together. 
. .. The white population should not 
be encouraged by Britain to believe 
that it is going to be placed in a posi- 
tion of permanent domination over 
local inhabitants. . . . If they are 
driven hard and have no constitu- 
tional means of redress, people inevi- 
tably resort to desperate measures. 
The Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya has 
brought untold harm to the country. 
The millions of pounds spent in at- 
tempts to drive the rebels out of the 
Aberdare forests could have been 
used for economic and social restora- 
tion projects which are so urgently 
needed.” 

Scott feels that there is still “con- 
siderable flexibility” in South Africa. 
“The theory of gradualism is strong 
among the opposition. They don’t 
expect to get everything all at once.” 
In vital areas of accommodation, he 
says, any question of apartheid 
is “unrealistic.” “There are vast 
stretches of land populated only by 
natives.” 

Concerning the Union Govern- 
ment’s contention that it is encourag- 
ing “progressive” development among 
the natives, Scott cites the need for 
native schools and the problem of 
malnutrition in South Africa: “They 
say they are so very good because 
they spend more money per capita 
for their natives than do some other 


? 


African territories. But this js rela. 
tively nothing at all in proportion to 
the role the natives play in producing 
the wealth of the country.” 

Such statistics are published by 
the African Bureau in _ London, 
which Scott helped organize. Asked 
how the Bureau gets its funds, Scott 
said wryly, “Haven’t you heard? 
They say we get it from Moscow, 
We’re always accused of being Com. 
munists. Actually, we have nothing 
to do with them.” 

Picking up this question of Com. 
munism, I said, “I notice that the 
last time it was the Czech repre. 
sentative on the Fourth Committee 
who requested that your report be 
heard orally.” 

“Yes, it was rather embarrassing,” 
Scott fell silent. 

“Ever get support from the United 
States, England or France?” 

“No, but I do get a great deal of 
help from the smaller countries 
Brazil has been particularly helpful 
—and India and Pakistan. In Africa. 
of course, they think that only the 
Communists and the Islamic cou 
tries are in favor of racial equality.” 

“What one can’t get over,” muses 
Scott sadly, “is this legalized brutal 
ity in South Africa. In the jails, you 
see the Negroes lined up for their 
floggings. First, a medical man ev 
amines them to see whether they’ 
fit to survive it, you know. . . . Then 
they’re taken across the prison yard 
There are men standing around prat- 
ticing their strokes with those long 
canes. The actual flogging is dont 
inside a building. When they come 
out of it, they can’t even walk. 
They’re taken across to the hospital 
where they have iodine applied 
their wounds. I saw this every 4a) 
in a jail in Durban.” 

Scott attributes these practices ! 
the whites’ fear of the black: 
“They’re afraid of them, and they 
have a strong feeling of guilt. They 
know that what they’re doing ™ 
these people isn’t right.” “In Africa, 
he says mournfully, “we are losing 
the moral initiative to the Comm 


nists.” 


The New Leada 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Mud-slinging in the 
Campaign of 1896 


BOHN 


WO WEEKS AGO, I reported Nor- 
7. Thomas’s comment that the 
recent election campaign had been 
“low-grade stuff, bush-league stuff.” 
The New York Times referred to 
“violations of decency, honesty and 
fair play,” and a letter published in 
the Times provided some examples 
of Republican campaign tactics. 

Vice President Nixon, for example, 
declared that “the Communist party 
has determined to conduct its pro- 
gram within the Democratic party.” 
In a press interview, he stated that 
Adlai Stevenson had not changed 
since “he testified [sic] for Alger 
Hiss.” The Republicans in Wyoming 
published an advertisement describ- 
ing former Senator O’Mahoney as 
“Foreign Agent 783.” The Vice Presi- 
dent covered a lot of ground when he 
proclaimed that the opposition can- 
didates were “almost without excep- 
tion members of the Democratic 
party’s left-wing clique . . . which 
has tolerated the Communist conspir- 
acy in the United States.” And it was 
the President himself who lent the 
great authority of his name and office 
to the comment that, if the Demo- 
crats won control of Congress, they 
would drive the wagon of state into a 
ditch, 

Considering such matters, my 
mind turned backward. This sort of 
campaigning is, I regret to say, not 
new. It does not go back to the 
earliest days of the Republic. There 
Was little of it before the campaign 
of 1828. But it started in gaudy and 
gory style with the great effort to 
Prevent the election of Andrew Jack- 
son, That was a little before my day, 
but I remember vividly a somewhat 
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similar political battle, that of 1896. 

In order to secure evidence more 
reliable than recollections stored up 
from a distant youth, I spent a day 
in my favorite attic, the newspaper 
library up on West Twenty-fifth 
Street. There, with mingled amuse- 
ment and horror, I went through the 
files of the World and the Tribune. 
The first exhibit which I happened 
upon was the front page of the 
World for November 4, 1896, the 
day after McKinley was elected. 
Newspaper pages were spacious in 
those days, and the whole great 
space was covered by a mighty draw- 
ing. The Republican party was por- 
trayed as a magnificent Goddess of 
Liberty throwing the light of her 
torch on a symbolic representation 
of the Democratic party, which was 
pictured as a creature with the form 
of a devil at the upper end and taper- 
ing off into a slimy serpent in its 
lower portions. This work of art was 
elucidated by a _ heated editorial 
which proclaimed: “Not since the fall 
of Richmond have patriotic Ameri- 
cans had such cause for rejoicing as 
they feel today. . . . Indeed, in one 
sense the peril was greater now than 
then.” 

The sort of campaigning typified 
by the recent reference to “twenty 
years of treason” was worked to the 
limit during the whole of that long 
anti-Bryan campaign. The famous 
victory was not won by many votes. 
McKinley was favored by about 7 
million and his opponent by 61%. 
That is, practically half of the citi- 
zens favored the slimy villains. 
Bryan himself was an _ orthodox 
Presbyterian, a devout and notably 


patriotic citizen. The Democratic 
platform contained, besides the free- 
silver plank, a number of proposals 
for reform which were later enacted 
into law. Yet, most of the preachers 
in the great city churches preached 
against him. Both the World and the 
Tribune published editorials saying 
that the Bible was against the Demo- 
crats and all good Christians would, 
of course, vote Republican. Again 
and again, it was proclaimed that if 
Bryan won the Republic would fall. 

The present method of establish- 
ing guilt by association was more 
flagrantly used than it is now. The 
ultra-respectable Bryan, for example, 
was consistently pictured as an anar- 
chist. Though he was clean-shaven 
and handsome, he and his friends 
were regularly represented as ragged- 
bearded wielders of incendiary 
torches. All this was based exclusive- 
ly on the fact that Governor John P. 
Altgeld, one of Bryan’s supporters, 
had pardoned some of the men con- 
victed in connection with the Chicago 
Haymarket riots. His reason was that 
there was no evidence against them; 
he was as far as possible from being 
an anarchist. But, because he par- 
doned innocent men, not only he 
but all the leaders of his party were 
branded with the charge of anarchy. 
Every now and then, too, the word 
“Communist” crept into the verbal 
broadsides. 

This Republican orgy of wild 
speech did not cease on Election Day. 
It went on and on. And there was 
not, as there is now, any sign of an 
awakening conscience. There was no 
evidence of repentance or contrition. 
It was simply taken for granted that 
such is the way of politics. The only 
trace of good sense which I found in 
my reading was supplied by Cardinal 
James Gibbons, in those days the 
leader of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country. This great man said 
in a sermon on the Sunday before 
election: “A foreigner . . . would 
think we were on the verge of a 
dreadful revolution. . . . Yet, on 
Wednesday next the minority will 
bow gracefully.” 
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Nixon Rallies Home State Support 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


San FRANCISCO 
HE SIGNIFICANT result of Cali- 
fornia’s off-year elections is the 
emergence of Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon from a_ shadowy, ill- 
defined, behind-the-scenes position to 
one of real power in the state. Last 
summer, at the state Republican 
convention, the then Acting Gover- 
nor Goodwin J. Knight won a vic- 
tory over the Nixon forces. But the 
victory turned out to be a hollow 
one: the Nixon candidate, denying to 
the last that he was in any way con- 
nected with the Vice President. with- 
drew before the showdown vote. 
Nixon supporters took great pains 
to deny the split, and things were 
largely smoothed over. 

By the time the heavy firing had 
commenced in the state’s Congres- 
sional races, however, the feud was 
on again. Governor Knight. running 
scared all the way, had little to say 
for any of the Congressional candi- 
dates and gave only the most cur- 
sory endorsement to interim Senator 
Thomas Kuchel. It remained for 
Nixon to do the heavy—and the 
dirty—work, and he set to with a 
will. Even the GOP’s polls showed 
Republicans trailing throughout the 
state by early October. All observers 
would probably agree that the whirl- 
wind campaign put on by the Re- 
publicans in the last two weeks of 
the race was chiefly responsible for 
cutting GOP losses to a minimum in 
the House and in the State Legisla- 
ture. And there is no doubt that 
without Nixon the campaign would 
never have gotten off the ground. 


Now that the work is done, Nixon 
supporters show no reticence about 
reopening the feud. Representative 
Pat Hillings, a staunch Nixon man 
and his successor in Congress, told 
U.S. News and World Report that 
the candidates who won did so with- 
out any help from Knight, “who 
paddled his own canoe,” and was 
lavish in his praise for the Vice 
President. Representative Joe Holt, 
another leading member of the 
Nixon “team,” echoed his sentiments 
and added, cryptically, “FBI co- 
operation helped.” (This last crack 
might warrant further investigation. ) 
The openness of this Knight-Nixon 
feud clearly presages a real brawl 
between the two forces for control of 
the Republican delegation to the 
1956 convention. Obviously, if Nixon 
is to have a chance at the Presiden- 
tial nomination he must have a firm 
grasp on his own state’s delegation: 
at the moment, he has no grasp at all, 
apart from the gratitude of some 
Congressmen. This is hardly enough 
to assure his ambitions. 

This week, Nixon has begun action 
on a new front. His agents are busy 
lining up votes for one of two Repub- 
lican contenders for Speaker of the 
Assembly, California’s lower house. 
His operatives are actively working 
for the candidate of the party’s ex- 
treme right wing. At the moment, it 
looks as though they are backing a 
loser, but powerful pressures are be- 
ing exerted. If Nixon succeeds in 
dictating his choice to the Assembly. 
he will have gained a powerful grasp 
on the convention delegation, for it 


Lia 


Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Boston: Courtney Sheldon, 


is at this level that California poli- 
tics is largely determined. 
Probably never before in Cali 
fornia’s wild political history has 
anyone risen as fast as Nixon. Eight 
years ago, he was a young lawyer 
just out of the Navy. Today, at 41, he 
is an ex-Congressman, ex-Senator, 
Vice President and unquestionably 
the best-known Republican in the 
state. Californians are of many minds 
about him. The extreme Left has 
hated him since the Hiss case and 
has not scrupled to attack him in 
areas where he is not vulnerable (for 
example, by making totally un 
founded attempts to link him with 
anti-Semitism). The extreme Right. 
at least among its crackpot elements, 
considers him a dangerous One 
Worlder; his attacks on State Sena- 
tor Jack Tenney, a Gerald Smithite. 
only confirmed this opinion. 
Between these extremes, Nixon 
has presented Californians with 3 
number of faces. In his two major 
campaigns in this state, against for 
mer Congressman Jerry Voorhis in 
1946 and for the Senate agains 
Helen Gahagan Douglas in 1950. he 
stood by and allowed his supporters 
to engage in some of the nastiet 
McCarthy-type smearing ever seen 
here. In 1948, he was one of the 
“liberal” Republicans who signed 
the manifesto of a group then called 
the Republican Advance. As Vice 
President, his work as a “fixer” and 
modifier of anti-McCarthy sentiment 
is well known. In the 1952 campaig?. 
at least in California, he was rel* 
tively subdued. But in the campsig? 
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just concluded he went a long way 
toward justifying the “white-collar 
McCarthy” title hung on him by 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Typical of this behavior was his 
campaigning against Representative 
Robert Condon. Here, ignoring some 
of the real gaps in Condon’s defense 
against “security risk” charges, gaps 
which caused a number of liberals to 
desert Condon’s campaign, Nixon 
ried on this line of reasoning: 
‘There are no charges against Con- 
don’s opponent; let’s elect a man 
about whom there is no doubt.” In 
Fresno, he went further and spoke 
about Condon’s “Communist involve- 
ment.” He deliberately pitched the 
campaign to an emotional know- 
nothing level, all the while hinting 
darkly of secret FBI reports which 
he had seen. 

This pattern was repeated through- 
out the state. Nixon’s line generally 
was that the Democratic candidates, 
if not traitors, were at least headed 
in that direction, and only the GOP 
oflered “real Americans” to the 
voters. It was a sordid effort, but one 
that brought out the vote and un- 
questionably saved the Republicans 
afew House seats. 

Apparently, Nixon adheres to the 
late Wendell Willkie’s theory that 
what is said at election time need not 
be consistent or reflect one’s real 
feelings, but represents only “cam- 
paign oratory.” His attacks on the 
Truman Administration for getting 
us into war in Korea sounded strange 
on the lips of one who had told an 
American Legion convention that the 
decision to send troops to Korea was 
4 correct and courageous one. His 
uging of support for Ike on the 
‘founds that peace was achieved in 
Indo-China without the use of Amer- 
an boys sounded even stranger 
fom the man who urged sending 
'Toops when Dienbienphu was under 
‘ge. The technique was undoubt- 
tly successful this time, but whether 
these tactics will win Nixon the sup- 
Port of California’s Republican poli- 
lidans is, at this time, extremely 


doubtful. 
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Jet Age Invades 


New England's Suburbia 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


BosTon 
HERE WAS a time not long ago 
Tae the tranquility of New Eng- 
land suburbia was jarred only by the 
high-pitched glee of children playing 
and the occasional backfire of an in- 
considerate auto. However startling 
these were to a napping suburbanite, 
they were only slight interruptions in 
the joy of living beyond the fume and 
fuss of the big city. It is not clear 
when this era was overtaken by the 
age of noise. But no one who has 
heard the cannon-clap of a jet break- 
ing the sound barrier questions its 
demise. 

The sonic-bang climax was not 
wholly unexpected in the suburbs. 
Bulldozers already had _ grunted 
through the woodlands, power-shovels 
snorted ceaselessly, and power-saws 
whined mercilessly as they sliced 
through acres to clear the way for 
new homes. Rumbling gravel trucks 
and dynamite blasts, heralding new 
double-barreled auto traffic lanes— 
followed later by the monotonous 
hum of speeding tires and motors— 
were seldom far away. New “garden- 
type” industrial centers mushroomed, 
bringing unending lines of brake- 
screeching trailer-trucks and rattling 
freight cars. This, said some, was all 
in the name of progress. The noise 
level was rising but not intolerably so. 

The final awakening came when 
the Air Force began to expand its 
New England bases in the interests 
of continental defense and reserve 
training. The jets arrived and flight 
patterns were established. Some of 
these patterns cut aerial swaths across 
entire towns, such as well-to-do Lin- 
coln, where large-sized lots and coun- 
try comforts have long been an attrac- 
tion to middle-incomers. 


With one voice, a Lincoln town 
meeting said it was “unable to find 
any evidence that the defense of 
metropolitan Boston could not be 
accomplished at some point farther 
removed from this dense center of 
population.” The Air Force has been 
through the routine before. (“More 
public tolerance, please.”) It has 
even been known to go so far as to 
change a flight pattern so that a baby 
could get its regular after-lunch nap. 
But such talk and appeasement ap- 
parently accomplishes only so much. 
Lincoln listened to it with one ear 
but heard the thundering din more 
distinctly in the other ear. 

The Air Force, however, has no 
intention of moving. It would be too 
costly, and, besides, the Air Force 
does not want to get too far away 
from the homes of its reservists. Nor 
is there any significant remedy in 
sight for cutting down on jet noise. 

Few suburban commuters are so 
unhappy that they are moving back 
to the big city. They are merely 
sputtering about their misfortune and 
muttering warnings about mass politi- 
cal action. 

Just how suburbanites will win sup- 
port from the rest of the populace— 
most of them city-dwellers within 
earshot of subways, trucks, buses and 
factories—is not clear. It is more 
likely that those who can afford it 
will push outward to a still farther 
suburban rim, with both their eyes 
and ears open. 
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It may be worthwhile to examine the roots of the Mtiv 
Marxian concept of the inherent contradictions of the B ! 
capitalist system. This concept, clearly expressed by MB éims 
Marx in the 1840s, represented a synthesis of his obser. ploye 


OVIET PROPAGANDA rests on a definite concept of a 
long-run trend in the world economy. It is the theory 
of an inevitable collapse of capitalism as a result of the 
development of its inherent contradictions. A depression 


in the United States has by now become an integral part 
of this scheme. In Communist theory, economic crises. 
the struggle of capitalist countries for markets, colonial- 
ism and imperialism, the growth of exploitation and pov- 
erty in the world—all these are but the results of capital- 
ism’s original sin: the combination of a collective system 
of production with an individualistic system of allocat- 
ing products. It is from this viewpoint that the Soviets 
examine the current recession in the United States, to 
which they have devoted considerable attention. The 
latest book of Eugene Varga, the Kremlin’s chief expert 
on the world economy, Basic Economic and Political 
Problems of Imperialism After World War II, is a strik- 
ing example of this propagandist approach. It is amusing 
to read a book that has all the appearances of erudition 
and yet contains not a single sound statement or generali- 


vations during that and the preceding periods. In fact. 
the immediate post-Napoleonic period in Europe was 
characterized by increasing poverty at one pole of society 
and the accumulation of great wealth at the other. Asa 
description of the second quarter of the nineteenth cen 
tury in England, Marx’s theory was essentially correct. 
but new factors and tendencies appeared in the seconé 
half of the century. Although Lassalle was forced to 
introduce corrections into his “iron law of wages,” Man 
himself made no basic corrections in his doctrine. Later, 
Marxian theory had to struggle for decades with the 
obvious contradiction between its postulate of the im 
pending collapse of capitalism and the evidence of the 
internal strength of this economic system and its ability 
to grow. The phase of economic history which Marx had 
regarded as the approaching end of capitalism proved 
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W. S. Woytinsky has been comparing economic realities with the doctrines of Karl 
Marx (cut at left) for five decades. An early associate of Lenin in the Russian Social #ecom 
Democratic Labor party, he broke with him during World War I to pursue the Bsomet} 
career of a professional economist in Western Europe and the United States. During & 4. 
the inter-war period, he was associated with the League of Nations and the U. § ticle 
Government. During World War II, he compiled long-range estimates of Social bl 

Security costs for the Federal Security Administration. In recent years, he has beet , “s 
at Johns Hopkins University, working on a Twentieth Century Fund project entitled we U 
America in the Changing World: Survey of Economic and Political Trends. La* becom 
year brought forth one of the first fruits of this work, an authoritative volume ® BActy) 
Employment and Wages in the United States. Dr. Woytinsky is also the author of mtg 
The World in Figures, a seven-volume encyclopedia of statistics; Labor in the meri 
United States, and Earnings and Social Security in the United States. In 1943, be nd : 
predicted that there would be no runaway postwar inflation; in 1949, that local 01 
setbacks did not portend national depression; a year ago, that termination of the Bontra; 
Korean War would involve readjustment but no serious crisis for our econo™ Bindysty 
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aterprise economy throughout the world. The universe 
jecribed by Marx was a place without steam transport, 
yithout electricity and petroleum, without motor vehicles 
nd airplanes, without telegraph and telephone, even 
yithout iron and steel. His was a very small and primi- 
ive universe consisting of cotton mills, coal mines and 
the London Stock Exchange. To us, this is a world of the 
remote past, the infancy of capitalism. 

With economic development, profound changes have 
ken place within both production and the allocation of 
products. The antinomy between collective production 
ad individualistic allocation has been replaced by a 
wmplex combination of private initiative and public 
controls. Changes in the capitalist system have been par- 
ticularly far-reaching in the most advanced countries— 
the United States, the United Kingdom and some British 
dominions. It is no longer possible to speak of the 
atinomy between individualistic distribution and _ col- 
letive allocation of product in countries where wages 
ae regulated by collective agreements, social security 
aims at insuring stability in workers’ income, and em- 
jloyers’ profits are taxed up to 80-90 per cent. What is 
characteristic of modern capitalism is the combination 
if highly developed public control over distribution of 
income with only partial or sporadic Government inter- 
vention in production. Even this formula requires quali- 
feations. The only sure thing is that the development of 
the capitalist system in the last forty years, and especially 
in the last twenty, has been characterized by unevenly 
sowing public control over both production and alloca- 
tion of product. 

Nevertheless, the politicians and ideologists of the 
Kremlin hold tight to their old formula. Their effort to 
ibstruct the postwar economic reconstruction of Europe 
was dictated not only by political but by ideological con- 
siderations. They regard prosperity in countries of the 
teenterprise system not only as a potential threat to 
Soviet military expansion but as a challenge to their con- 
tpt of economic development: The capitalist countries, 
ind primarily the United States, must experience crisis 
ater crisis; the standard of living of their peoples must 
fall lower and lower; social conflicts within them must 
tome sharper and sharper. If this does not happen, 
mething is wrong with the Marxian theory. 

As early as October 1953, Pravda published a long 
ticle by Varga on the American recession. It began with 
i blunt statement: “Symptoms of an economic crisis in 
ie United States resulting from overproduction have 
come so evident that they are openly spoken about.” 
ually, the American press has been discussing these 
juptoms continuously for a decade. Many observers of 
merican business tended to exaggerate these symptoms 

forecast economic troubles which did not materialize. 
trary to their gloomy predictions, national income and 
ndustrial output in the United States continued to grow 

‘nterruptedly, except for a short recession in 1948-49, 
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until the middle of 1953 when a downturn occurred. 
Varga hurriedly characterized that setback as a symptom 
of “rot in American capitalism.” 

At the end of January 1954, Pravda printed another 
Varga article, in which he described the economic crisis 
in the United States as a feature of the general crisis of 
capitalism. J. Kronrod developed the same idea in the 
Soviet periodical Economic Problems, in a long article 
with an awkward title: “Special Features of the Growing 
Economic Crisis in the United States Under Conditions 
of War Economy.” The conclusion of this article reads as 
follows: 

“American imperialism represents today not only the 
exploiter and oppressor of the peoples of the world, but 
also a force that disorganizes the economy of other capi- 
talist countries. Transformation of previously sovereign 
states into United States satellites, Marshallization, the 
military aid given by the United States to the Atlantic 
countries, the deep penetration of American monopolies 
into the British, French, West German and other capi- 
talist markets—all this leads inevitably to intensification 
of the world economic crisis. In the interaction of forces 
that make the world economic crisis ever more acute, the 
leading role belongs to the economy of the United 
States.” 

Thus, the United States exercises a dual influence on 
world capitalism. For many years, it kept disorganizing 
the economy of other countries by bringing them under 
its power. Now, when the crisis hits the United States, it 
leads into the abyss those countries that had tied their 
fate to it instead of choosing to prosper as sovereign and 
secure countries under the protective arm of the Kremlin. 

The remainder of this article is intended to summarize 
what actually did happen to the U.S. economy in the 
last year, and how the American recession did affect the 
populations of this and other countries. 

1. The rapid increase in industrial production in the 
United States in 1950-1952 gave way to a contraction of 
output in the second half of 1953. Using the average 
level of industrial output in 1947-49 as a base (100), the 
volume of production was 108 in 1950, 119 in 1951, 120 
in 1952. According to the new, more elaborate index, 
industrial production reached its peak (136-137) in July- 
August 1953. (All figures seasonally adjusted.) It fell in 
the latter part of that year and the first part of 1954, was 
as low as 123 in July 1954, and has inched up to 124 
since then. Currently, the volume of industrial production 
is 6 per cent below the average for the second half of 
1953. 

All losses were concentrated in manufactures of dura- 
ble goods, especially in munitions production. The index 
of production of durable goods went down from an 
average of 151 for the second half of 1953 to 125 in 
September 1954, while the volume of production of non- 
durable goods remained practically unchanged. 

2. The contraction of production was accompanied by 
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SPECIAL Christmas CIFT OFFER! 


AMERICAN DEMAGOGUES 
By Reinhard H. Luthin 


Portraits of Joseph McCarthy, Huey Long, Vito 
Marcantonio, Eugene Talmadge, “Ma” and “Pa” 
Ferguson, Frank Hague, “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, “Big 
Bill” Thompson, Theodore Bilbo and James M. Curley. 

From the Introduction by Allan Nevins: “Dr. 
luthin’s absorbing and instructive book shows how 
naturally demagogues arise under the free conditions 
of democracy. . . . It contains valuable hints for 
reducing their numbers and controlling their abuses.” 

Sidney Hyman in the Saturday Review: “Engross- 
ing and rewarding portrait. . . . Swift-moving, some- 
times funny, sometimes terrifying, but at all times 
eminently readable.” 

Hodding Carter: “The best and most vivid summary 

of Bilbo’s life and role that I have run across.” 
: Kirkus Bookshop Service: “These analyses bring to 
light many basic similarities. Most of the demagogues 
have exploited race and religion, most have played 
up emotional appeal, all have been talented exhibi- 
tionists,” 

The author: Reinhard H. Luthin has taught history 
tt Duke and Columbia Universities, as well as the 
University of Dacca, Pakistan. He is author of The 
First Lincoln Campaign. LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED 
By David Riesman 


Thirty essays on individualism, minorities, popular 
and unpopular culture, Veblen, Freud, totalitarianism, 
and method in the social sciences. Includes such favor- 
ites as “The Nylon War” and “Football in America.” 

From Time magazine’s Sep- 

tember 27 cover story: “The 

University of Chicago’s David 

Riesman [is] a man with a 

wide-swinging imagination, a 

scientist’s disciplined mind, ana 

a burning curiosity about peo- 

ple as they are. . . . His books 

are relatively free of academic 

jargon. . . . Individualism 

Reconsidered, a brilliant collec- 

tion of essays published this year, elaborates some of 
Riesman’s central themes.” 

Granville Hicks: “One is constantly impressed by 
Riesman’s determination not to ignore facts because 
they won’t fit conveniently into his theories.” 

The author: David Riesman, Professor of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, is author of 
The Lonely Crowd and Thorstein Veblen: A Critical 
Interpretation. LIST PRICE: $6.00 
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a reduction of employment in manufacturing. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of factory 
workers increased from 13.1 million in September 1950 
to 13.2 million in September 1951, 13.5 million in Sep- 
tember 1952 and 14.1 million in September 1953. From 
that all-time peak, the number declined to 12.2 million 
in July 1954 and recovered to 12.6 million in September. 
Thus, the number of employed production workers in 
September 1954 was 1.5 million below the mark in Sep- 
tember 1953. The loss was concentrated in durable-goods 
industries, including munitions factories. Employment in 
these branches of manufacturing declined by 1.2 million 
(from 8.2 to 7 million), while in non-durable-goods 
industries only 300,000 jobs were wiped out. 

After the middle of this year, employment began to 
rise in almost all industries, including lumber, furniture, 
stone and clay, metal fabrication, electric machinery. 
instruments, food, tobacco, textiles, apparel, paper, print- 
ing. chemicals, rubber and leather. New hiring before 
the end of the year was announced in iron and steel and 
in the automobile industry. The trend in July-September 
seemed to indicate that, by the end of this year, factory 
employment would approach the level of a year ago. 

3. Contraction of employment after September 1953 
was limited to manufacturing and coal mining. Manu- 
facturing and mining employed 18.3 million persons in 
September 1953 and 16.7 million in September 1954 (a 
dip of 1.6 million), while the corresponding figures for 
agriculture were 7.3 and 7.5 million, and for all other 
pursuits (including self-employment) 37 and 37.9 mil- 
lion. Total employment had declined from 62,306,000 in 
September 1953 to 62,144,000 in September 1954. 

4. As the preceding figures show, total employment in 
September 1954 was 162,000 below the level of a year 
ago—a loss of about two-tenths of 1 per cent. At the 
same time, however, the total civilian labor force in- 
creased from 63.6 million to 65.2 million, that is, by 1.6 
million. This growth in labor supply, combined with the 
slight decline in available jobs, resulted in the rise of 
unemployment from 1.3 million to 3.1 million. In Octo- 
ber, unemployment declined to 2.7 million but remained 
about twice as high as a year ago. 

To appraise these developments, three points must be 
considered. 

First, unemployment was considerably lower in Sep- 
tember-October 1953 than the level which corresponds, 
according to American experts, to the concept of “full 
employment” under conditions of collective bargaining 
and freedom to shift from one job to another. The para- 
doxically low level of unemployment was due to inflation- 
ary forces still operating in the economy at that time. 
The end of inflationary pressure and stabilization of 
prices were bound to result in increasing unemployment. 

The second point is that unemployment has been 
steadily declining since March 1954, and this decline has 
not been wholly accounted for by seasonal factors. The 


number of unemployed changed from March to Septem. 
ber as follows (in thousands) : 

1952 1953 1954 
1,804 1,674 3,795 
1,438 1,246 3,999 
—366 —428 = 66 

The third factor, not mentioned by the Soviet econo. 
mists, is unemployment insurance in the United States: 
Thanks to that system, the unemployed receive weekly 
benefits up to $30 in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia and Minnesota, and from $35 to $40 in Michigan, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Nevada, Wyoming and Maryland. True, 
benefits are smaller in other states. In 1954, benefits have 
been raised in many states and the labor unions insist 
on a further increase, but even where unemployment 
payments amount to only $20 a week an unemployed 
American receives more than the great majority of 
skilled workers in the Soviet Union. 

5. Nevertheless, the present level of unemployment is a 
serious matter in the social life of the United States. Its 
characteristic is that it is distributed very unevenly 
among different branches of industry and different parts 
of the country. Unemployment is greatest in the metak 
lurgical, automobile, machine and coal industries. Some 
unions have a fifth of their members unemployed. 

6. This pattern of unemployment is contrary to what 
would have been expected during a typical industrial 
crisis, or what would have occurred if the decline in pro 
duction and employment were due to the lack of purchas 
ing power in the population. In fact, the lack of money 
would have caused contraction in production of consumet 
goods and lay-offs in corresponding industries. What did 
happen, however, was contraction in a few branches of 
heavy industry and, most ef all, in munitions industries 

The declining manufacturing production has resulted 
in reduction of overtime work and forced various estab 
lishments to work at less than full-week time, but the 
changes were not very great. On the average, the factory 
worker worked 39.9 hours in September 1953 and 39. 
hours in September 1954. The reduction in weekly hours 
of work was limited to durable-goods industries (a reduc: 
tion from 40.6 to 40.1 hours per week). In non-durable 
goods industries, weekly hours of work averaged 39.1 in 
September 1954, as compared with 39 hours a year ago. 

Moreover, the normal work week in some industries 
is less than 40, in some cases only 35 hours. Therefore, 
the average work week of 39.7 hours does not mean that 


September 


. . ]- 
the worker is losing, on the average, .3 hours of normal 


week work. On the average, the weekly hours of work for 
all manufacturing industries may now be very close t0 
the full normal week. 

7. How has the “depression” affected the worker? 
earnings and the total national income? Hourly earnings 
continued to rise, despite the reduction of overtime with 
its higher wage-rate. On the average, the factory worker 
earned $1.79 an hour in September 1953 and $1.81 in 
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September 1954. The increase was from $1.90 to $1.92 
(roughly 1 per cent) in durable-goods industries, and 
fom $1.63 to $1.66 (roughly 2 per cent) in non- 
jurables. The gains, however, were very unevenly dis- 
tibuted: Workers in some industries gained a raise of 
15to 3 per cent; in others (like textiles) , wage-rates were 
irozen at 1953 levels. In addition to straight wage raises, 
ie workers obtained various “fringe benefits.” 

Nevertheless, workers’ total earnings have declined, 
though not to the extent described in Soviet publications. 
Jtal wage and salary disbursements amounted to $16.3 
tillion in August 1954, as compared with $16.7 billion 
in August 1953. The loss amounted to $400 million (2.5 
yer cent), but part of it was compensated by unemploy- 
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September 1953. The index of wholesale prices “col- 
lapsed” from 110.2 in the third week of October 1953 to 
109.7 in the same week of October 1954. The index 
of 22 particularly sensitive commodities rose during the 
same period from 86.1 to 90.3. Since Soviet writers 
ascribe a special significance to the index of stocks and 
Varga has emphasized the fall of stock prices in the 
United States between January and September 1953 as 
evidence of the burgeoning crisis of capitalism, we should 
also mention that the stock index climbed from 181.7 in 
October 1953 to 243.3 in the same week in October 1954 
—an increase of 34 per cent. 

8. Finally, a few words about the effect of the U.S. 
“crisis” on other capitalist countries. What that effect 
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ment insurance or offset by gains in fringe benefits. All 
in all, labor earnings declined approximately 1 per cent 
in comparison with the preceding year, but remained 
6 per cent above the 1952 level and 15 per cent higher 
than in 1951. 

The effect of the “depression” on the national income 
Was not very disastrous. “Personal income” actually rose 
in the first nine months of 1954 as compared with the 
sume months in 1953—from $284.4 billion, on an annual 


basis, to $285.3 billion! True, the population increased 


faster than personal income, so that the per capita 
Income in 1954 was slightly less than in 1953. 

The Soviet press reported that, in view of general over- 
production and the poverty of the population, prices in 
the United States “already” collapsed at the beginning of 
1953 and have continued to “collapse” ever since. Yet, 
the retail price index (the average for 1947-49 = 100) 
"as 115 in September 1954, precisely the same as in 
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must have been, according to Soviet economic doctrine, 
is well known. Under the impact of overproduction and 
increasing poverty of the masses, the United States must 
have closed its frontiers to imports. At the same time, 
American capitalists, suffering from a shrinking domestic 
market, must have dumped their goods on foreign mar- 
kets, disposing of them at less than production cost 
(though still earning surplus profits by shameless exploi- 
tation of the workers). 

Such is the theoretical cliché. Here are the facts: U.S. 
imports amounted to $6.1 billion in the first seven 
months of 1954, as compared wtih $6.5 billion in the 
same period of 1953; the corresponding figures for its 
exports are $9 and $9.4 billion. The decline was trivial. 
Moreover, 1954 has been a year of prosperity and eco- 
nomic expansion in Western Europe, especially Great 
Britain, France, West Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries. It is true that this period has also been marked 
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by increasing misery in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and East Germany, areas occupied and looted by the 
USSR; but the U.S. recession can hardly be blamed for 
their predicament, and the continuous flow of refugees 
from these countries can hardly be interpreted as evi- 
dence of the crisis of capitalism. 

What, then, is the lesson of the economic setback in 
the United States in 1954? 

Depressions differ from one another not only by the 
degree of contraction in output but by the origin, dis- 
tribution and timing of contraction in various fields of 
production, and so on. Each depression is a separate 
phenomenon in the economic history of a nation, and, as 
a historical phenomenon, each setback can be explained 
only in connection with other historical facts. 

The recent economic setback developed eight years 
after the end of World War II and immediately after the 
end of the Korean War. The latter was a minor war in 
comparison with World War II, whose impact on the 
U.S. economy had not been exhausted by the end of 
1953. The United States in 1950 was in a phase of rapid 
economic growth stimulated by World War II. After a 
brief setback in 1949 which marked the readjustment of 
the economic system after the feverish inflationary expan- 
sion in 1945-48, the nation had entered a long secondary 
postwar expansion, which could have lasted a decade 
or two. 

But the growth of the peaceful economy was inter- 
rupted by the Korean War. The nation returned to a 
mixed economy—neither a peacetime nor a wartime pat- 
tern, but a combination of both. This pattern was charac- 
terized by inflationary pressure, more-than-full employ- 
ment, retardation in the rise of productivity, and ab- 
normal expansion of durable-goods industries (especially 
iron and steel production) in comparison with the manu- 
facturing of non-durable goods. It is also possible that 
part of the expansion of production in the summer of 
1953 was due to internal political factors (the change in 
administration and upsurge of optimism in Big Business). 

With the end of the Korean War, a new readjustment 
became necessary. Inflationary forces receded. Producers 
were facing hard competition, while lucrative defense 
orders were cut down. The demand for iron and steel 
shrank. Briefly, the economy had to readjust itself from 
a small war to an insecure peace, from a seller’s market 
to a comparative balance between supply and demand. 
This led to a production cut in heavy industry and a 
revision of production programs in light industry, with a 
general tendency to technological improvements (automa- 
tion) and higher labor productivity. Though this re- 
adjustment occurred at a very high level of production 
and consumption, it was accompanied by the usual de- 
pression symptoms (unemployment, bankruptcy of small 
firms, and the like). But the depression “spiral” could 
not develop, because the forces of depression met three 
obstacles: 
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© The cut in operations of heavy industry came at , 
time of flourishing building construction. 

© Industry answered the easing of inflation by incregs. 
ing investments for rebuilding and modernization of 
plants. 

e The “stabilizers” within the modern capitalist ecop. 
omy showed their full force. 

The existence of these “stabilizers” seems to be up. 
known to Soviet economists, and this is one of the rea. 
sons for their inability to understand recent economic 
development in the United States. Collective bargaining 
not only prevents the fall of wages but aften insures a 
further raise in hourly rates, despite unemployment, 
Social Security supports the purchasing power and con. 
sumption level not only of individual workers but of the 
total population. The Federal Reserve Board regulates the 
flow of credit in the country, shifting from a “hard” toa 
“soft” policy and vice versa. There can be different opin. 
ions about the timeliness of this or that measure taken by 
the Board, but it is hardly possible to doubt the stabiliz. 
ing influence of its policy on the economy. Finally, the 
Government has learned to adjust taxation to the require. 
ments of a balanced economy. These features are chara- 
teristic not only of the United States. In different forms 
and combinations, they are observed in all the nations 
of advanced capitalism. Essentially, this is what dis 
tinguishes the modern economic system from the capi- 
talism of Marx’s time. 

Developments in the last two or three months sugges 
that the setback resulting from the readjustment from 
war to peace economy is approaching its end. Production 
and employment are rising; unemployment is dropping; 
the number of failures and the amount of their liabilities 
are receding. The outlook for 1955 is good. 

What next? The impact of the Korean War on ou 
economy is no more than a ripple in comparison with 
the powerful stream set in motion by World War II. 4s 
soon as the readjustment is completed, the economy wil 
probably return to its long-range trend, which can le 
described as the secondary postwar expansion. Perhaps 
it is now on the ascending slope that will bring it eventt: 
ally to the trend line characterized by an annual growth 
in national income by about 3 to 4 per cent. Prob 
ably there will be a spell of catching up, with a growth 
at a higher rate than the long-range average annual ont 

Much will depend on the policy of the Administration 
Congress, business and labor unions. An economist cal 
not predict political decisions; he deals solely with ev 
nomic facts in their relation to each other and extern#! 
conditions. All he can say is that the economic system of 
the United States—the modern version of the “free enler 


prise” or “capitalist” economy—is full of vigor and 


dynamism, able to expand and grow, and is better pt 
tected against sudden shocks than the “classical” capital 
ism studied by Marx in England after the Napoleon 


Wars. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


URING RECENT MONTHS, a num- 

ber of contributors to THE NEw 
[zaDER have discussed “Alternatives 
to the H-Bomb,” alternatives to the 
horrors of war waged with weapons 
of mass destruction. It is my own 
belief that there is only one sure al- 
mative to nuclear warfare. This is 
to win the cold war by political and 
psychological means. Difficult? Yes. 
Impossible? No. 

The test of victory is not, of 
course, that Premier Malenkov 
should breathe a few sweet nothings 
into the ear of Ambassador Bohlen 
-while Soviet fighters shoot down 
another U.S. plane over Japanese 
territory. The cold war can be con- 
sidered won, first of all, if and when 
he Soviet Union withdraws within 
iis boundaries of 1939, boundaries 
which have often been recognized 
in Soviet official statements as eth- 
nically just. A second precondition 
of victory is the overthrow of the 
present Communist regime in China 
or, at least, its dissociation from its 
present intimacy with the Kremlin. 
Statesmen who talk about the desira- 
bility of relaxing world tensions 
often overlook the basic cause of 
these tensions—the concentration of 
athird of the world’s population and 
‘fifth of its resources under a single 
dictatorial authority, committed to 
the indefinite expansion of its power 
by force and subversion. So long as 
this situation persists, the part of the 
World that wants to remain free has 
Wo alternatives: to be prepared to 
defend itself at any cost, or to sur- 
tender, 


Winning the cold war becomes 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Cold War Victory: Soviet Retreat 
To 1939 Limits, End of Red China 


more urgent as the development of 
Soviet atomic weapons tends to cre- 
ate a stalemate in this field. What 
should be the nightmare of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is the possibility 
that a grave imbalance of ground 
forces will develop in Europe and 
Asia just at the time when Western 
public opinion is becoming increas- 
ingly averse to the terrible sacrifices 
and grave risks of atomic war. 

The first prerequisite for winning 
the cold war is the rearmament of 
the German Federal Republic within 
the framework of a Western alli- 
ance. Where else can additional 
ground strength be found at the pres- 
ent time? And the growing possibil- 
ity that a future war would stop short 
of using the ultimate nuclear weap- 
ons makes a maximum buildup of 
conventional weapons (and soldiers 
who can use them) imperative. 

More important, there is a politi- 
cal aspect to German rearmament. 
There has surely been abundant 
proof that the Soviet Government 
cannot be talked out of the Soviet 
Zone in Germany. It is amazing 
naiveté to think that the Kremlin 
would set up a united Germany with 
free institutions if plans for German 
rearmament were dropped. A dis- 
armed Germany, from which all for- 
eign troops were withdrawn, could 
expect no other fate than that of a 
senior Soviet satellite. And if Ger- 
many should fall. nothing else on the 
continent of Europe would be likely 
to stand. This would be my answer 
to a recent inquiry in the New 
LEADER letters column as to what is 
wrong with a neutralized Germany. 


A Germany “neutralized” and dis- 
armed, or allowed only token forces, 
would be so exposed to Soviet pres- 
sure as to be irretrievably lost to the 
Western camp. A neutralized Ger- 
many permitted to build up sufficient 
armed power to defend its neutrality 
singlehanded would scare the life 
out of its neighbors, West as well as 
East, and might endanger its free 
institutions and its returning eco- 
nomic prosperity by the tremendous 
militarization effort which would be 
involved. The only satisfactory an- 
swer to the German problem is a 
Germany rearmed within the Atlan- 
tic alliance—a formula which is 
probably militarily more practical 
than the smaller federation which 
perished with EDC. 

The ferment let loose in East Ger- 
many by the emergence of the Fed- 
eral Republic as an armed ally of the 
West would almost certainly spread 
to the Soviet satellite states. And 
this is the kind of movement that 
could not be handled by tossing 
around nuclear bombs, large or 
small. The political activity behind 
the Iron Curtain carried on by Ra- 
dio Free Europe, the American Com- 
mittee for Liberation from Bolshe- 
vism, and other such organizations 
should be stepped up. 

There is no such imperative sim- 
ple step in the Far East as the rearm- 
ing of Germany is in the West. But 
active support of all countries will- 
ing to resist Chinese Communist im- 
perialism is clearly called for. The 
prospect of atomic stalemate makes 
the winning of the cold war more, 
not less, essential. 
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ITH Sunset and Evening Star (Macmillan, $4.75) , 

Sean O’Casey brings to its conclusion one of the 
major literary achievements of our time. Fifteen years 
ago, in I Knock at the Door, he told about his proletarian 
and Protestant boyhood in the Dublin of the Eighties 
and Nineties. This was no conventional autobiography, 
but a series of singularly vivid sketches written in a 
variety of styles. Poetic impressionism, hard realism, the 
Joycean stream-of-consciousness, and wild, vituperative 
rhetoric combined to create a work of great color and 
great individuality. The sequels, all written in the same 
vein, carried O’Casey through his young manhood, his 
participation in the struggle for Irish freedom, the hegin- 
nings of his career as a dramatist, and all his many bat- 
tles in the theater. And now he has caught up with him- 
self, for this sixth volume describes the late Thirties, the 
Forties and the early Fifties, when its predecessors were 
being written. 

O’Casey’s shortcomings were never more apparent than 
they are in Sunset and Evening Star, but the book is 
touched with his genius, too. There is, for instance, a 
wonderfully sharp and compelling account of a visit to 
Cambridge University. There is the touching portrait of 
George Bernard Shaw on his deathbed, and the slightly 
sardonic account of Mrs. Shaw. There are some lively 
passages about evacuees and air raids, there is a vigorous 
tribute to Ireland, and there is the author’s valedictory. 
“Here, with whitened hair,” he concludes, “desires fail- 
ing, strength ebbing out of him, with the sun gone down, 
and with only the serenity and the calm warning of the 
evening star left to him, he drank to Life, to all it had 
been, to what it was, to what it would be. Hurrah!” 

What is wrong with the book is that so much of it was 
written out of irritability. O’Casey’s constant ranting 
against Catholicism has always been tiresome, and here, 
especially in the repeated pecking at G. K. Chesterton, it 
seems peevish and pointless. Even more objectionable is 
the spirit in which O’Casey takes on the people who have 
spoken unfavorably of his work. James Agate, Oliver St. 
John Gogarty, Louis MacNeice and George Orwell are 
among the critics he belabors, and there is a tediously 
long attack on someone named Denis Johnston. 

The book is full of political as well as personal preju- 
dices. The distressingly unjust denunciation of Orwell, 
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By Granville Hicks 


Aging Sean O’Casey’s Latest Memoirs 
Are Lively, Peevish and Provocative 


for example, was obviously provoked as much by his 
attack on Stalin as by his attack on O’Casey. One won. 
ders whether O’Casey’s admiration for Shaw would have 
persisted if the latter had not been more or less sympe- 
thetic to his political views. At any rate, he goes out of 
his way to describe how “a big photograph of the up. 
right Stalin, full face, handsome and jovial,” together 
with one of Gandhi, looked down on the dying Shaw. 
The blissful naiveté of O’Casey’s kind of Communisn 
is strikingly revealed in his account of an interview with 
someone he calls Creda Stern—presumably Freda Utley. 
“Lady, said Sean, softly, I have been a comrade to the 
Soviet Union for twenty-three years, and all she stand 
for in the way of socialism, and I don’t intend to break 
that bond for a few hasty remarks made by one who 
obviously hates the very bones of the Soviet people. And 
the more you shout, lady, the less I hear.” (The gentle 
O’Casey, after his visitor’s angry departure, reflects sadly 
on “a mind that flushes into a rage whenever another 
ventures to disagree with it.”) O’Casey’s faith was, o 
course, untouched by the Nazi-Soviet Pact, which he 
doesn’t mention, though he does have plenty to say about 
Munich, and during the war it did his heart good to se 
Red flags in Devon. Today he assures his American 
readers that “Soviet bombs will never fall on New Yor 
City, unless New York bombs fall on Moscow first.” 
But it would be a mistake to pay too much attention 
to this foolishness. Although he is stupid enough to lt 
himself be used by the Communists, O’Casey is still 
fundamentals the independent, sensitive, greatly talente! 
man that he has always been. Dogmatic and contentiots 
as he is, and often illogical and sometimes mean-spirited, 
he has a deep passion both for freedom and for beauty. 
If he had been able to get his plays produced, he might 
never have written these autobiographical volumes, for 
his first love is unquestionably the theater. But he did 
write them, characteristically devising a new form 
say what he wanted said, and they may be rememberti 
longer than his plays. I cannot feel that the end crow! 
the whole work—indeed, neither the fifth volume nor this 
is as good as the first four—but there is a great dea 
that I would have been sorry to miss. If there is bitter 
ness, we must admit that O’Casey has had cause to be 
bitter, and in the end it is his courage that impresses ™ 
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The Life of John Stuart Mill. 
By Michael St. J ohn Packe. 
Macmillan. 567 pp. $6.50. 


SoMETIMES a period in history 
produces its perfect flower in a great 
personality who embodies its highest 
aspirations. Such a personality was 
John Stuart Mill, the “saint of 
rationalism,” who in his life and 
thought expressed all that was best 
in nineteenth-century liberalism. Miil 
rn the whole gamut of liberalism, 
from its early bourgeois stage to its 
later democratic stage, and from that 
o its present social stage. His prog- 
1s was one continuous process of 
elightenment; he was never “con- 
verted.” Of his liberalism it could be 
sid that it slowly broadened down 
from advancement to advancement. 

Mr. Packe’s book is the first full- 
lngth biography of Mill. He has 
made use not only of known sources 
but of letters and papers hitherto not 
available. As the blurb on the jacket 
says, it is “with Mill the human be- 
ing that he is chiefly concerned.” 
And the author has painted a portrait 
of his hero with the brush of a mas- 
ter, both in his broad strokes and in 
his details. The style of the book is 
licid and entertaining, with an en- 
livening wit and penetrating insight. 
Moreover, it contains vivid descrip- 
tions of the literary and philosophical 
entourage of Mill, notably Thomas 
Carlyle, John Austin, Harriet Marti- 
neau, George Grote and Herbert 
Spencer. 

The author devotes considerable 
space to Mill’s upbringing, which was 
unusual, even unnatural. He was not 
“ent to school but was educated by 
his father, James Mill, who with 
Jeremy Bentham made him the sub- 
ject of an educational experiment. 
They proceeded according to the 
Utilitarian plan of making him, to 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


A Father of adie: Liberalism 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Professor Emeritus of History, CCNY; author, 
“Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism” 


quote the author, “not merely a rea- 
soning machine but a machine that 
reasoned in a radical way.” His 
childhood was “a weary drudgery; 
his home, cheerless, godless, silent 
and afraid.” As a result, Mill entered 
manhood intellectually mature, but 
emotionally starved and socially iso- 
lated. His life “had been spent in 
sharpening his power of analysis, 
and now analysis had whittled away 
all his feelings and emotions.” 

The remarkable thing about Mill 
was that he was able to overcome his 
“test tube” upbringing. But not with- 
out the grace of woman. At the age 
of 23, he met Mrs. Harriet Taylor, 
and almost at first sight they fell 
deeply in love. Harriet was a sensi- 
tive, gifted woman, married to John 
Taylor, a plain businessman. Mill 
frequently visited the Taylor home; 
at such times, John would discreetly 
absent himself. Together Harriet and 
Mill visited friends, spent weekends 
in the country, and took long trips 
on the Continent. This English ver- 
sion of a ménage @ trois lasted for 
twenty years, and from all accounts 
the relationship was platonic on the 
part of all three. The Victorian moral 
ideal was upheld—by the husband 
through resignation, by the wife 
through prudence, and by the lover 
through rationalization. Two years 
after the death of John Taylor, Har- 
riet and Mill were married. 

Mr. Packe tells this famous love 
story with deep sympathy and fine 
understanding. Whether Harriet was 
actually endowed with a high men- 
tality or was, as some maintain, a 
“creation” of Mill really makes no 
difference. Their love was a romance 
of a new kind, in which devotion to 


ideas was as intense as devotion to 
each other. She was more than his 
inspiration; in a sense, she was his 
collaborator. According to the au- 
thor, the principles underlying Mill’s 
important works “were defined, al- 
though not actually composed” by 
Harriet. “Every line [of his Princi- 
ples of Political Economy] received 
her scrutiny.” It was her sympathy 
with the demands of the working 
class that influenced Mill to become 
an ardent advocate of social reform. 

What made Mill an_ important 
thinker in his day? What makes him 
such even today? In my opinion, 
Mill’s great importance lies in his 
departure from the creed in which 
he had been suckled, cradled and 
nurtured. His was not the mechani- 
cal rationalism of the Utilitarian, but 
the sweet reasonableness of the per- 
suasive advocate. He transformed the 
principle of the Greatest Happiness 
of the Greatest Number from a sys- 
tem of psychological bookkeeping 
into an all-embracing ideal of human 
felicity. He recoiled from the bleak 
house erected by the classical econo- 
mists for the habitation of the work- 
ers by repudiating their doctrines of 
laissez-faire, subsistence wage, and 
wages fund. Mill stoutly maintained 
that the laws governing the distribu- 
tion of wealth were not natural but 
man-made, varying in different places 
and in different periods. Hence, the 
condition of the workers could be 
permanently improved by the inter- 
vention of the state in their behalf 
and by collective bargaining of trade 
unions. As Mill grew older, he be- 
came more radical, not more conser- 
vative; toward the end of his life, he 
advocated what he called “social- 
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LIBERALISM 


CONTINUED 


ism.” In reality, he formulated a pro- 
gram of social liberalism that antici- 
pated the welfare state of today. If 
the British Labor party can be said 
to have an intellectual “father,” he is 
not Karl Marx but John Stuart Mill. 

Politically, Mill was 
looking toward the “left.” He saw the 
vital necessity of manhood suffrage. 
being convinced that the prospects 
for future progress depended pri- 


“center” 


marily on the workers. Not only did 
he favor votes for all men, but also 
votes for all women. As a Member of 
Parliament, he introduced the famous 
woman-suffrage amendment to the 
Reform Bill of 1867. The “question 
of a woman’s right to vote,” writes 
Mr. Packe, “was heard for the first 
time in modern history in the legis- 
lative assembly of a civilized coun- 
try.” Though it-received only 73 
votes, Mill’s amendment gave a great 
impetus to the movement for woman 
suffrage that achieved such a re- 


sounding triumph in the twentieth 
century. His pamphlet Subjection of 
Women became a classic in the strug- 
gle for the emancipation of women. 

What Mill never questioned was 
parliamentary government and civil 
liberty. He was firmly of the opinion 
that, once these had been gained. 
everything making for human prog- 
ress would follow—in time. Without 
these fundamentals, whatever was 
gained was never safe and often lost. 
Of all despotisms, Mill hated most 
the “benevolent” kind, which added 
hypocrisy to tyranny. And the great- 
est of all the civil liberties was the 
liberty of opinion. His On Liberty is 
to this day considered the best ex- 
pression of the faith of a liberal in 
progress through freedom of thought 
and expression. Mill insisted that the 
market ‘place of ideas must be kept 
open to all opinions, even wrong 
ones. He “displayed his power,” ac- 
cording to his biographer, “of draw- 
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ing from opposites a truth greater 
than either of them could attain 
alone. It was tolerance, not as a 
weakness, but as creative force.” On 
Liberty has even greater relevance 
today than when it was written, now 
that freedom of opinion has been 
stamped out by Communism in one. 
third of the world and is threatened 
by reactionary elements 
democratic lands. 

Mill’s style is the very man him. 
self, “so clear, and calm, and cold.” 
It lacks color, vivacity and wit. What 
saves his best works, notably the 
Autobiography and On Liberty, for 
posterity is the cool intellectuality 
that aerates the intensity of his moral 
earnestness and the luminous integ. 
rity of the author, which shines on 
every page. “Read Mill” became a 


even in 


final argument of those who sup. 
ported his views. 

The words “liberalism” and “Mill” 
have synonymous, 
His was the greatest influence that 
transformed liberalism from a 
bourgeois class philosophy into an 
all-embracing, all-purposeful ideal of 
democracy. Mill’s perfect impartial: 
ity, his intellectual honesty, and his 
constant sympathy with everything 
that he believed would make for the 
greatest good of all won for him 
position of highest esteem in the 
English-speaking world of his day 
and of ours. Mill is a name at which 
“we still instinctively take off ou 
hats.” 

This biography tells all there is to 
tell of Mill the man, and does it very 
well indeed. But it does not deal ade 
quately with Mill the thinker. Mr. 
Packe gives only brief summaries 0 
his leading works, and nowhere doe 
he present a synthesis of his ideas 
Nor does he analyze the historicd 
background of Victorian England 
from which his hero emerged. Mil 
was no esoteric phenomenon but 4 
legitimate product of his age and d 
his nation. Yet, though not a defini 
tive biography, Mr. Packe’s book 
gives the reader a comprehensive ides 
of what sort of man Mill really wa 
This is no mean contribution. 
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Prophetess of the Real 


Reviewed by Peter H. Davison 


Editorial staff, Harcourt, Brace 


Simone Weil. 
By E. W. F. Tomlin. 
Yale. 64 pp. $2.50. 


Simone WEIL is not only one of 
the most baffling of writers; it is 
my opinion that she is one of the 
most profound. Born a Jew, she was, 
in all but the most theologically lit- 
eral sense of the word, a Christian, 
but aggressively refused to join the 
Roman Church. As T. S. Eliot said 
of her, she was “at the same time 
more truly a lover of order and 
hierarchy than most of those who 
call themselves Conservative, and 
more truly a lover of the people than 
most of those who call themselves 
Socialists.” 

She worked as an industrial la- 
borer in one of the poorest quarters 
of Paris, and as a farm worker dur- 
ing the war. She rejoiced in self- 
denial to an almost absurd degree: 
During the Depression, she lived on 
the equivalent of poor-relief and 
gave the rest of her school teacher’s 
salary to those who queued up at her 
door. In every conflict of interest, 
she favored the underdog as a mat- 
ter of stated principle; a friend said 
of her, after her brief period in New 
York in 1942: “It’s quite certain 
that, if Simone had remained in New 
York, she would have become a 
Negress.” The best-known fact about 
her is that she died in England of 
tuberculosis, after a period of work- 
ing for the Free French Government 
during which she refused to eat 
more than the official French ration 
and seriously damaged her already 
undermined health. 

Now she is described as “the most 
tuly spiritual writer of this century” 
(by André Gide, whom she called 
the “dupe of life”), as “a woman of 
genius” (by T. S. Eliot), and as a 
saint (by any number of people). In 
her writings ( e.g., Gravity and Grace 
and Waiting for God), she dealt with 


the relation between man and God, 
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which she described (and I do in- 
jury to both her subtlety and her 
rigor by summarizing in this way) 
as a suspension between the weight 
(or gravity) of the world and the 
light from an infinitely distant God. 
Man’s hope lies only in an attente, a 
waiting or attendance upon God to 
bridge the distance between Him and 
us—an attente which, through afilic- 
tion, humility and genuine emptying 
oneself of the world, eventually al- 
lows Grace to seep through. 

Yet, the truly astonishing thing 
about her writing is that this is no 
formula, that, even at its most absurd 
and contentious, her language trans- 
parently shows reality on the other 
side of her thought. Mr. Tomlin 
admirably emphasizes in his thought- 
ful essay this astringent power in 
Simone Weil and cites one of her 
most jolting statements: “Truth is 
not an object of love. It is not an 
object at all... . To desire truth is 
to desire direct contact with a piece 
of reality. To desire contact with a 
piece of reality is to love.” She is 
never importantly deceived. If she 
was a visionary, it was reality she 
saw in the visions; if she was a 
radical, she could be satisfied with 
nothing less than real roots growing 
in real soil. 

And a radical she was. In The 
Need for Roots, which I consider 
one of the most searching modern 
books I have read, she takes up soci- 
ety in itself, whereas in the above- 
mentioned books she had dealt with 
society mainly as it affected the rela- 
tionship between the individual and 
God. Here, at the request of the un- 
suspecting Free French, who had 
asked her to write recommendations 
for the postwar educational system, 
she constructed an attack on nation- 
alism and modern social institutions 


which must have surprised her supe- 
riors if it was ever submitted. For 
her prophet-like insistence on the 
real, and her inspired ability to de- 
tect illusion, led her to question everv 
stone in the foundation of the mod- 
ern state. 

Her primary concern, naturally 
enough, was with labor. “All the 
measures that are proposed, be they 
given a revolutionary or reformist 
label, are purely legal, and it is not 
on a legal plane that working-class 
distress is situated, nor the remedy 
for this distress.” Her answer she 
sometimes described as a “‘spiritu- 
ality of work”—an attempt to re- 
cover a social system meaningful to 
the worker. “There 
woefully wrong with the health of a 
social system when a peasant tills 
the soil with the feeling that. if he 
is a peasant, it is because he wasn’t 


is something 


intelligent enough to become a school 
teacher.” 

In spite of her identification with 
the worker, she hated the crowd (the 
Great Beast); but she hated worse 
the kind of government that makes 
crowds possible. It was, in fact. the 
idea of nationhood, the idea of 
national glory, of imperialism and 
cultural uniformity that appalled 
her; and her analysis of the corrup- 
tion of the French nation since the 
sixteenth century is inexorable and, 
again, prophetic. For she sees sup- 
porting the French Revolution the 
same glittering false ideas that the 
absolute monarchs had introduced, 
and she sees in every succeeding 
change in form of government a 
change in form only. Finally, it is 
again by her constant return to reali- 
ties that she convinces us—by her 
example more than by her insistence, 
for no one person could find all 
her arguments applicable. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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What, in the end, do we think of 
her? Was she a brilliantly endowed 
masochist, or a saint, with all a 
saint’s unpleasantness? Mr. Tomlin’s 
closely-written essay will help us an- 
swer this question, but her work 


itself will help us more. Neverthe- 
less, it is a helpful little book, be- 
cause it collects in one place, for the 
first time so far as I know, the prin- 
cipal facts of Simone Weil’s life, and 
it adds to these facts a thoughtful 


and incisive analysis of her work, } 
will, however, be more useful to thog 
who already are well acquainted with 
Simone Weil than it will be to thoy 
readers who have yet to discover 


her. 





How Guilty Was German Industry? 


Tycoons and Tyrant: German Industry from Hitler to Adenauer. 


By Louis P. Lochner. 
Regnery. 304 pp. $5.00. 


THIs Is a well-written book which 
keeps the reader engrossed from the 
first page to the last but leaves him 
with many questions. Going beyond 
its title, it deals with German indus- 
try’s attitude not only from Hitler 
to Adenauer but in the crucial years 
before Hitler’s rise to power. It also 
tells the story of the pre-Hitler poli- 
ticians and, more important, of the 
German people’s reaction to crush- 
ing defeat. What the books adds up 
to is an ardent defense rather than 
an impartial judgment. It excuses 
whatever can be excused, and, where 
excuses are impossible, it pleads miti- 
gating circumstances. 

Tycoons and Tyrant should be 
read primarily for its picture of the 
helplessness of the civilian popula- 
tion once a dictatorship has been 
established. The German Army’s 
abject surrender to the rule of a 
fanatical ex-corporal is another 
story. The author hardly mentions 
this, but he goes out of his way to 
show that many industrial leaders 
expressed their contempt for the 
Nazis in private conversation, and 
that some of them refused to divorce 
a Jewish wife or to dismiss a Jewish 
secretary. 

The historic guilt of the German 
people, however, is not that they 
endured a criminal tyranny but that 
they permitted it to be established in 
spite of the brutal frankness with 
which Hitler stated his aims. After 
all, more than two-fifths of the Ger- 
man people voted for the Nazis in 
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Reviewed by Oscar Schnabel 


Economist; former Austrian Consul 
General in Amsterdam 


1932 in a free election. And it is hard 
to believe that the recognition 
accorded Hitler as a_ respectable 
political leader by outstanding indus- 
trialists had no influence on the 
voting. Mr. Lochner’s explanation of 
Hitler’s famous speech at the Diis- 
seldorf Industrie Klub is extremely 
weak. A full year before Hitler’s 
rise to power, the club, largely influ- 
enced by the ardent Nazi Fritz 
Thyssen, accepted the future Fiihrer’s 
offer to deliver an address as its 
guest. 

Of course, Mr. Lochner is right in 
describing the contempt which this 
group of patricians and plutocrats 
felt for the uneducated and ill-man- 
nered Hitler gang, but that does not 
diminish their responsibility for try- 
ing to use Hitler as the recruiting 
sergeant for an army which they 
foolishly expected to command. By 
the time they found out that Hitler 
planned to be commander-in-chief 
himself, it was too late. Mr. Lochner 
also takes pains to show that the 
leading industrial concerns gave only 
limited financial support to the Nazis 
before they took over Germany, but 
he fails to mention that none of them 
aided the pre-Munich movement to 
overthrow Hitler. 

Mr. Lochner’s thesis that German 
industry was opposed to war is not 
wholly convincing. Of course it did 
not want a world war, but neither 
did Hitler. Chamberlain’s pilgrim- 
ages to Berchtesgaden and Munich, 
the disastrous political situation in 


France which made a civil war more 
likely than an external one, and th 
unchallenged superiority of German 
air power combined to make Hitler 
and most Germans believe that the 
aggression against Poland would le 
accepted just like the seizure of Aus 
tria and Czechoslovakia. Guided by 
Hjalmar Schacht, German industry 
virtually monopolized its markets in 
Eastern Europe; naturally, it pre 
ferred to continue its advances unde 
Hitler’s foreign policy of blackmail 
rather than risk a world war. 

The last part of this book deak 
with postwar Germany. The autho: 
rightly praises the country’s miract 
lous resurrection and gives many & 
amples of deep-felt remorse over tht 
terrible crimes committed by its for 
mer rulers. But, in his eager defens 
of Germany, he shows only the bright 
side of the picture. He is probably 
right in believing that Nazism ™ 
longer counts; it did too much ham 
to the German people to be sil 
popular. But what about a revit & 
of German nationalism? The strong & 
er Germany becomes, the more st 
will resent her partition. Will histor § 
then repeat itself and will Germatj 
try to achieve her principal ail 
unification, by cooperation with he & 
mighty eastern neighbor? 

By all means, let us accept the 6 
mans as a valuable member of tlt 
Western community and give thet 
a chance to prove their good faith 
But let us also remember past 
perience and keep our eyes ope? 
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; Milquetoast—a 
many will find irresistible. The car- 
}foon comics have taken over the 
‘pirates and Indians (if not quite the 
fairies) of yesteryear; Tiger Lily 
}and her tribe, Captain Hook and his 
/ctew are seen anew in the guise of 


‘TV buffoons. 


On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Adaptations 
Go Far Afield 


SHIPLEY 


N THESE DAYS of adaptations, the 
prime rule for enjoying a work 
in its new medium is to forget what 
it was like originally. This is espe- 
ally true of Broadway’s two new 
musical hits, Peter Pan and Fanny. 
Peter Pan,’ at the Winter Garden, 
reinterprets James M. Barrie’s nos- 
tagic dream of childhood as a 
youngster of today might picture it 
om television. From this point of 
view, with Mary (Peter Pan) Martin 
fying through and around and over 
it all, it is buoyant, mischievous, 
always lively and at moments even 
lovely. Cyril Ritchard, as the pirate 
Captain Hook, combines the manner 


|of a coy eighteenth-century rakehell 


with the demeanor of an embarrassed 
combination _ that 


The production is lavish. Espe- 


cally with technical tricks, it multi- 
| plies the comparatively barren Barrie 
battery of device. Tinker Bell, the 
‘fairy discernible only as a twinkling 
flight, goes through antics that one 
| might expect of a spirit table-tapper 
;n mischievous mood. Nana, the 
goodly canine Nurse of the Darling 


— 


1 
Pia Pan. From the story by James M. Barrie. 
ag mcrele Leigh, Betty Comden and Adolph 
* Music by Mark Charlap. Designed by Peter 


arkin, 4 : 
4 in. Costumes by Motley. Directed by Jerome 


oitia. Richard Halliday presents Edwin Lester's 
?ption. At the Winter Garden. , 

8, N Bak From the trilogy of Marcel Pagnol, By 
bd Har “9 and Joshua Logan. Music and lyrics 
” Tani 4 Rome. Sets by Jo Mielziner. Choreography 
vid Me pirected by Joshua Logan. Presented by 
Theater errick and Joshua Logan, At the Majestic 
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children, is followed by the grandly 
grotesque Lion, Kangaroo and Os- 
trich, who cavort in a stately yet 
persuasive dance that soon has the 
very trees moving about the stage 
in the rhythm. Peter Pan, as a mys- 
terious veiled lady tempting the vil- 
lain, dodges from pillar to post 
engagingly. Only the crocodile with 
the clock endlessly ticking within 
his hide is not new-fangled. 

At for flying, you haven’t seen the 
like since Icarus grew proud. Young 
Michael kicks his legs, trying to walk 
on the air as he rises; then he joins 
his brother and sister in sober flight 
to Never-Never Land. Meanwhile, 
Mary Martin sweeps in a spurt of 
joy across the great width of the 
Winter Garden—excuse me, the star- 
ry empyrean—swoops back to en- 
courage the children, then—just in 
joy of the heavens and the spirit of 
flight—takes off again. 

More than one child at the first 
matinee, I am told, wanted to stay 
and see it all over again. Perhaps it 
should be shown in continuous per- 
formance—first, because its mood 
is close to the generation that knows 
such a theater best (there'll surely 
be another movie!), and, secondly, 
because only in that way could the 
theater begin to accommodate the 
crowds that want to see it. 

“Mother,” said one seven-year-old 
boy after that matinee, “when I have 
children, I’m going to take them to 
see this show.” He probably will. 
This production is not what the Lon- 
don children savor when Barrie’s 
Peter Pan is performed there every 
Christmas season, but it’s a super- 


colossal comics frolic for the Ameri- 
can child’s delight. And I set no age 
limit on that child. 

For Fanny,’ there is even greater 
need to forget both the plays and the 
movies, Pagnol’s poignant trilogy; 
the films were seen here: Fanny, 
Marius, Marseilles. Usually, when a 
show throws in the kitchen sink it 
sinks, but there is so much in Fanny 
that some of it is bound to be good. 
For example, there is the dignity of 
Ezio Pinza as old Papa Cesar, and 
the superb humor of Walter Slezak 
as Panisse, the wealthy sailmaker 
who marries the pregnant Fanny 
(and conveniently dies so that she 
may have her true love at the end). 
These two are a joy to watch. It’s 
too bad we cannot watch them at 
more worthwhile ventures. Florence 
Henderson, too, is effective, appear- 
ing as Fanny, the wistful girl of the 
Marseilles waterfront. 

Slezak and Pinza keep out of most 
of the messes. But Marius wants to 
go to sea; hence, we see a scene in 
the dive where the ship’s mate must 
be persuaded to take him, and the 
mate is shown a hot belly-dance as 
the come-on for the persuasion. 
Marius is signed; he goes; hence, 
there is an underwater ballet of 
Fanny’s forlorn dream. There is a 
surge of dance, with interrupting 
vision, at Fanny’s wedding to Pa- 
nisse; at the baby’s fifth birthday, a 
whole circus, with living statues, is 
thrown in. Most of these items might 
better have been thrown out. After 
each of them, Fanny has to be given 
a boost by the Pinza-Slezak com- 
bine. 

The music is generous and gener- 
ally good, the best love song moving 
in an unusual direction: “To My 
Wife.” Better still is the amusing 
advice Fanny sings to her boy: “Be 
Kind to Your Parents.” Perhaps best 
is the harbor market song: “Oysters, 
Cockles, Mussels”—‘“Fresh, alive and 
blue; bite them quick or they may 
start biting you.” 

Fanny is a simple girl, but she has 
been wrapped in an over-elaborate 
production, 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Former Acquaintance of Rivera 


Agrees with Wolfe’s Analysis 


Bertram D. Wolfe’s article in the October 
11 New Leaver, “The Strange Case of Diego 
Rivera,” is one of the most penetrating I have 
read for a long time. I found it especially 
interesting because in past years I was in his 
studio many times. This was about ten years 
ago. I agree with Mr. Wolfe as to his great 
talent and his ability to produce in real vol- 
ume. 

San Francisco 3RAYTON WILBUR 
Chides Political Theorists for 
‘Grim Eschatological Approach’ 

I certainly enjoyed Frank Munk’s lucid, 
tightly-written article, “Are We Becoming Too 
Powerful to Survive?” [THE New LEAapER, 
November 8]. But I do feel that Mr. Munk’s 
reasoning (which pulls into one provocative 
piece the shreds of what might best be termed 
“neo-Spenglerism”) is perhaps too quick to 
discount the positive factors or directions of 
growth still operative in American culture—and 
in world politics, too, for that matter. 

Why are so many political theorists more 
impressed with the fact that Rome didn’t fall 
all in one day than with the fact that it took 
several centuries to build? Of course, it is 
foolhardy to be pollyannaish, but it is also 
true that mankind is a pretty tough breed of 
animal, and people, individually or as an elec- 
torate, are always apt to surprise the pundits. 
On the other hand, insofar as theories once 
formulated are likely to influence the scales 
one way or the other during stages of precarious 
balance between economic, political or social 
forces, it is too bad so many theorists tend to 
be so grimly eschatological. The end is not yet, 
is it? 

New York City Mary Francis Harvey 
Hopes ‘Nation’ Wins Libel Suit 
Against Us, Says That It Will 

Louis Jay Herman’s article on the Nation 
[THe New Leaver, October 25] is just about 
what I have come to expect from you and does 
not surprise me in the least. It is a good thing 
that the Nation has not tried to drift with the 
mainstream of American liberalism since World 
War II, because the drift has been one of 
appeasement and surrender to the forces of 
reaction and special privilege. 

It is unfortunate that you use your energy 
to attack the one liberal magazine that has 
done the most to inform the American people 
about the flagrant violations of civil rights that 
have occurred, and continue to occur, through- 
out the United States. 


Mr. Herman states: “The proper way to fight 
McCarthyism, one gathers from reading the 
Nation, is to defend all persons accused of 
Communism by McCarthy or anyone else, te 
gardless of the facts in the case.” The Nation 
defends the right of free speech and belief for 
all Americans, including Communists and Me. 
Carthyites. It has not altered its belief ip 
democracy in a frantic effort to remain popular, 
The Nation does not necessarily endorse the 
views of the victims of the postwar witch-hunts, 
It supports their right of free speech and free 
belief, and reports how these rights have been 
violated, time and again, by Congressional com. 
mittees and other organizations and groups, 
As to your attack on Carey McWilliams, Freda 
Kirchwey and J. Alvarez del Vayo, their om 
writings are the best answer. 

The Nation should not have any difficulty 
winning its libel suit against you. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin J. H. Hargis 


Reader Is Disturbed by Review 
Of ‘Program for Conservatives 


What has come over James Rorty? He is a 
intelligent writer whose articles [ have hitherto 
enjoyed, respected and approved; therefore, | 
am deeply shocked, on reading his review of 
Russell Kirk’s Program for Conservatives [TH 
New Leaver, October 25], to find him ap 
parently falling for that author's debasing 
nonsense. 

I call it nonsense for what I hope are obvious 
reasons. The word “love” has the connotation 
of all that is good in human experience, aid 
consequently it is utterly worthless as te 
foundation principle of any program. One might 
as well say that conservatives are those wh0 
desire the good. Moreover, the act of loving 
is an individual experience, and consequenll] 
its use as a foundation principle invokes @ 
individualistic psychology which is now Col 
pletely obsolete, since it is directly contra 
to all that we now know of the social patternitf 
of all human behavior. 

I call this sort of thing debasing becau* 
it opens the door to the most egregious dog: 
matism. The question is not whether one loves 
but what one loves. The old-style Souther 
gentleman—a conservative if there ever ¥# 
one!—“loved” his “Nigras.” He loved thes 
even more than he loved his fox hounds, and 
he would have dealt harshly with any oversee 
who abused either the hounds or the “Nigta 
He loved the “Nigras” as he loved childres 
and precisely because he “knew” them to be 
“just like children.” ‘ 

Mr. Rorty represents Dr. Kirk as declaring 
that “the conservative is not against $0 
change—indeed, he believes in it; he merel 
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insists that it be achieved gradually, with as 
little disturbance of established institutions and 
mores as possible.” What a give-away! Change 
in which nothing changes! I look hard at Mr. 
Rorty, expecting an ironic smile, but nary a 
flicker! 

Austin, Texas C. E. AYREs 
have 
expressed concern over my cordial treatment of 
Russell Kirk’s book, perhaps I should make the 
following points: 

1. I was trying to review the book, not air 
my own views, which in many respects are not 
those of Mr. Kirk. This became apparent a 
few days ago when I met him for the first time. 

2, At the risk of further distressing my 
friends, I now confess that I have never been 
a good positivist or materialist, have always 
been skeptical of the human end results of 


Since Mr. Ayres and other friends 


technological “progress,” and have always been 
attracted by the religious concept of love as 
Mr. Kirk uses it. If love is in itself inadequate 
as the foundation of a social or economic pro- 
gram—I made clear in my review that I thought 
Mr. Kirk’s exposition suffered from its lack of 
concreteness—it is certainly better in my 
opinion than the Marxist concept of the class 
struggle, which, as employed by the Com- 
munists, involves the systematic inculcation of 
bate. 

Mr. Ayres says that to use love as a founda- 
tio principle “invokes an individualistic psy- 
thology which is now completely obsolete, since 
it is directly contrary to all that we now know 
of the social patterning of all human behavior.” 
Again I confess: I don’t know who “we” are or 
what “we” think “we” know, but I doubt both 
the universality and the omniscience of “we.” 

3. Mr. Ayres chooses an unfortunate example 
of racism. Judged by its current fruits in 
pioneering the de-segregation of schools, the 
Catholic position and practice, based on the 
Catholic theological concept of love, are hu- 
mane and liberal and have nothing in common 
with that of the pre-Civil War master class 
which he describes, 


James Rorty 


Objects to Joint House-Senate 
Anti-Subversive Committee 


Your lead editorial of November 15 endorsed 


the idea of concentrating all Congressional 


investigation of internal subversion in a joint 

ouse-Senate committee. Such a committee, 

modeled after the Joint Committee on Atomic 

Energy, would take over the functions, staff and 

&s of the three committees now active in this 

Py should like to give several reasons why 
S$ an unfortunate idea: 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


1. A drag on investigations in the past has 
been the difficulty of getting even one Senator 
or Congressman to attend the lengthy hearings. 
Therefore, a single committee with smaller 
total membership would accentuate this con- 
dition, caused by the limited number of legis- 
lators in relation to the existing work load. I 
am told this by a high official of one of the 
committees in question. 

2. The very concept of the “joint” committee 
is faulty. The two houses of Congress are de- 
signed to be sovereign. A Senator is, both by 
national prestige and by state patronage, more 
powerful and influential than a Congressman. 
The result of the “joint” arrangement is a 
dominance by the Senate members and a cor- 
responding resentment on the part of the House 
members. Obviously, this does not make for 
harmonious behavior. I am not merely theoriz- 
ing, but reporting the experiences of a person 
connected with the Atomic Energy Committee. 

3. The whole idea of the “joint” anti-sub- 
versive committee was, I believe, originated in 
an editorial in the Washington Post, a news- 
paper that has for years carried the torch for 
every loyalty-security figure from John Stewart 
Service to John Paton Davies. I am instinctively 
suspicious of anything that the Post proposes 
in this field. 

Havre de Grace, Maryland MONTGOMERY GREEN 


Congratulates ‘The New Leader’ 
On Its Thirty Years of Service 


On the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary 
of a great weekly of fact and opinion, permit 
a constant reader to say: It has been a pleasure 
and a profit. THE New Leaver has brought 
more true facts to the surface—and earlier— 
than almost any other newspaper or journal. 
New York City Davip LIBERSON 


Chamberlin Discusses Types 
Of Refugees from East Germany 


Information and impressions which I gath- 
ered during several trips to Germany since 
the war, notably during a visit to Berlin last 
summer, lead me to differ with two conclu- 
sions expressed by Paul Wohl in his letter in 
THE New Leaver of November 8. He suggests 
that the two million refugees from the Soviet 
Zone belong to a middle class that has been 
or is being liquidated. Factory workers, print- 
ers, technical writers and other groups, in his 
opinion, are “quite well off.” 

As to the first point, I visited one of the 
large camps which are maintained to take care 
of the 300 refugees who are coming every 
day from the Soviet Zone. I talked at random 
with about a dozen new arrivals. Not one had 
a middle-class background. Several were peas- 
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unusual] 


bleeding 


...is one of the seven common- 
est danger signals that may 
mean cancer...but should al- 
ways mean a visit to your doctor. 


The other six danger signals are 
—Any sore that does not heal 
..-A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere...Any 
change in a wart or mole... 
Persistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing... Persis- 
tent hoarseness or cough...Any 
change in normal bowel habits. 


For other facts about cancer 
that may some day save your 
life, phone the American Can- 
cer Society office nearest you, 
or write to “Cancer’—in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society "¥@ 











Extracts from 


THE SOVIET 
‘PHILOSOPHICAL 
DICTIONARY’ 


Read what the Communists say 
about such men as John Dewey 
and Bertrand Russell, such 
movements as Freudianism and 
existentialism. Get a first-hand 
picture of Soviet “social sci- 
ence” trying to cope with hu- 
manistic thought. 28 full pages. 


Published by the 


CONGRESS FOR 
CULTURAL FREEDOM 


15 cents a copy; 


10 copies for $1 


Send stamps, cash or check to THE New 
Leaver, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3. 











DEAR EDITOR 


ants who complained of unbearable requisi- 
tions. Another was a railway switchman. Still 
another was a locksmith with a wife and two 
children, the second a baby a few weeks old. 
He felt marked for reprisals because he had 
been active in the June demonstrations of 1953. 

As for the workers being “quite well off,” 
the locksmith and his wife spoke emphatically 
of how much better and cheaper food was in 
the West. A representative of the Berlin trade 
unions estimated that the purchasing power of 
the East mark was, at best, sixty pfennig in 
relation to the West mark. As money wage 
scales are about the same in the two zones, 
this would suggest a living standard almost 
twice as high in the West, to say nothing of 
the intangible but by no means inconsiderable 
fact of freedom from speed-up drives and fear 
of arbitrary arrest. 

Finally, of the 190,000 unemployed in West 
Berlin, few if any walk across the sector 
boundary and ask for a job in the Soviet Zone. 
This scarcely that workers 
could be considered “quite well off.” 
Cambridge, Mass. Wa. Henry CHAMBERLIN 
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Feels Concepts of Criminal Law 
Apply to International Affairs 


In his review of Tyranny on Trial: The Evi- 
dence at Nuremberg [THe New Leaver, No- 
vember 1], Morton A. Kaplan opposes the 
application in international relations of concepts 


derived from criminal law. He argues that it 
“makes the rational compromise of interna- 
tional quarrels much more difficult. How can 
one compromise with a criminal?” 

The answer to this is simple. It is done all 
the time, at all levels. Police decide not to 
arrest; district attorneys decide not to prose- 
cute, or accept guilty pleas for a reduced 
charge; judges suspend sentences; chief execu- 
tives commute sentences and grant pardons. 

I am not speaking of corruption, but of what 
is generally recognized as the legitimate exer- 
cise of discretion. Criminal law is a flexible 
instrument. 


Buffalo C. I. CLAFLIN 


Reprints of Woltman’s Series 
On McCarthy Now Available 


Those of your readers who appreciated Fred- 
erick Woltman’s analysis of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, as they appeared in a series of 
articles in the Scripps-Howard newspapers, will 
be glad to know that over 15,000 copies of a 
pamphlet reprint have been sold. 

This was done by the Educational Depart- 
ment of the ILGWU as a public service with 
the permission of Roy Howard. Copies of this 
32-page “The McCarthy Balance Sheet” are 
still available at 25 cents a copy from the 
Educational Department, ILGWU, 1710 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


New York City Mark STARR 





This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Stolen Kiss 
That Led To A Life 
Of Reckless Love! 

The most daring story of 

F. Scott Fitzgerald is now a 


powerful drama filmed in 
the luxury spots of Paris! 


presents in color by . 


TECHNICOLOR 


“THE Last Time! 


STARRING 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR - VAN JOHNSON 
WALTER PIDGEON - DONNA REED 


Academy Award Winner (‘From Here to Eternity’’) 
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She shot the ashes 
off the Kaiser's cigaret 


Her name was Phoebe Mozee and she was born in 
Darke County, Ohio, in 1860, and she could shoot 
the head off a running quail by the time she was 
twelve years old. 


Once, at the invitation of Kaiser Wilhelm II of 
Germany, she knocked the ashes off a cigaret while 
he was holding it in his mouth. 


When she out-shot the great exhibition marksman, 
Frank Butler, he fell in love with her and married 
her and they were ideally happy together for the rest 
of their long lives. 


She could handle a rifle or a six-gun with an art- 
istry unsurpassed by that of any human being before 
her time or, probably, since. And when she appeared 
with Sitting Bull and other notables in Colonel Cody’s 
Wild West Show, she thrilled your father and mother 
—not as Phoebe Anne Oakley Mozee but as “Little 
Sure Shot,” the immortal Annie Oakley. 

Annie Oakley, the poor back-country orphan girl 
who made her way to world-wide fame, was the very 
spirit of personal independence. That spirit is just 
as much alive in our generation as it was in hers. Itis 
among the great assets of our people—and our nation. 
And it is one very great reason why our countrys 
Savings Bonds are perhaps the finest investment in 
the world today. 


Make that investment work for you! Increase your 
ersonal independence and your family’s security, 
p P ) y 
by buying Bonds regularly — starting now! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if you’re self-employed, join the Bond-A- 
Month Plan at your bank. 


For your own security—and your country’s, t00= 
invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertisiny Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





